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R.  H.  MILTON  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
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!  Those  slender  footed  daintily  shod  feet 
|  |  that  you  see  in  college  and  on  the  streets 

of  Greensboro  are  wearing 
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BUY  AT  ODELL’S,  WHERE  QUALITY  TELLS 


COLLEGE  SWEATER  COATS 


H  It  denotes  quality  in  sweater  construction. 

jl  Every  sweater  coat  bearing  this  label  is  made 
with  reinforced  shoulders  which  prevents  sag¬ 
ging. 

flAll  pockets  are  nit  into  the  garments  and  all  col¬ 
lars  of  the  auto-style  are  constructed  to  fit  and 

retain  their  shape. 

||  All  -wool  sweaters  may  be  had  in  either  the  shaker 
or  jumbo  stitch  in  White,  Cardinal,  Maroon, 
Navy  or  Oxford. 


ODELL’S,  INCORPORATED 

Complete  Stocks  of  Jerseys,  Tennis  Rackets 
Balls,  Nets  and  Tennis  Shoes 
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DOBSONSILLS 
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College  Girls’  Down  Town  Home 


DOBSONSILLS 

SHOES— HOSIERY  “TOO’ 
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Winston-Salem 
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AMERICAN  COMMISSION 

CO. 

Wholesale 


! 


EVERYTHING  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTS  ! 


We  handle  only  those  goods  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  which  is  universally  recognized, 
such  as 

Lipton’s  Teas  and  Coffees,  Blue  Label 
Canned  Goods,  Red  Wing  Grape  Juice, 
Pillsbury  No.  1  Flour 

and  many  other  lines  of  equal  merit,  in¬ 
cluding  the  American  Preserve  Com¬ 
pany’s  beautiful  line  of  Jellies,  Preserves, 
Fruits,  Mincemeat  and  Condiments. 

We  quote  prices  anywhere  in  the  state. 
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AMERICAN  COMMISSION 

CO. 

305-307  S.  Davie  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


“THE  COLLEGE  GIRLS’  STORE  ! 


THIS  store  can  rightly  be  called  the  “College  Girls’  Store”  for  since  the  day  of  its 
(  opening — twenty  years  ago — we  have  always  given  careful  consideration  to  the 

many  and  exacting  requirements  of  the  College  students  of  Greensboro.  Your  needs 


have  always  been  first  in  the  minds  of  our  buyers  when  in  their  market. 


OUR  READY-TO-WEAR  DEPARTMENT 

OFFERS  YOU  A  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  SMART  NEW  STYLES 
AND  IT  WILL  BE  A  REAL  PLEASURE  FOR  YOU  TO  CHOOSE  YOUR 

NEW 
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Dress ,  Suit  or  Coats 

FROM  SUCH  COMPLETE  STOCKS 


College  Girl  Shoes 

We  always  have  the  newest  styles  at  the  lowest 
prices,  and  spare  no  efforts  to  give  you  the  most 
courteous  attention  at  all  times. 

EXQUISITE  NEW  MODELS  FOR 
AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING 
WEAR,  ALSO  SMART,  GOOD- 
LOOKING  MODELS  FOR  THE 
STREET  AND  FOR  SPORT  WEAR 


FOR  THE 

Best  Looking  Hats  j 

For  the  smart  young  Miss  in  GREENSBORO 

it’s 

ELLIS-STONE  CO.  j 

For  Fine  Millinery  j 

Exclusive  Agents  for 

KNOX  AND  LUCILLE  HATS  ! 
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V.  C.  LEWIS  | 
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CANDIES,  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 

! 

SANDWICHES  ! 
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ADVOCATE  PRINTING 
HOUSE 

Printers  and  Publishers 


110  East  Gaston  Street 
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J.  M.  HENDRIX  &  CO. 
SHOES 


223  South  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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o.  p.  mcarthur  &  co. 


Exclusive  styles  in 

WOMEN’S  READY-TO-WEAR  DRESSES, 
COATS,  SUITS,  HOFFLIN  MIDDY 
SUITS,  WAISTS  AND 
SILK  UNDERWEAR 


212  SOUTH  ELM  STREET 
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ENGRAVING  I 

I 

Visiting  Cards,  Christmas  Cards,  Reception  Invi-  1 


tations,  Programs,  Wedding  Announcements,  1 
Monograms,  Stationery,  Etc.  j 

“IF  IT  IS  ENGRAVED  WE  DO  IT”  j 

i 

j 

CAROLINA  ENGRAVING 

CO. 

214  N.  Elm  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  j 

All  of  the  work  done  in  our  own  plant. 
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BROADWAY  CAFE 


The  Most  Sanitary  Place  to  Eat 
WE  CATER  TO  COLLEGE  GIRLS 
CLUB  SANDWICHES  OUR  SPECIALTY 


DEMETRELES  BROS.,  Props. 
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Read  next  month’s  short  story 
“AND  THEY  LIVED  HAPPILY  EVER 
AFTERWARD” 
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JOS.  J.  STONE  &  COMPANY 


Printing,  Binding,  Engraving,  Office 
Furniture  and  Supplies 


i  Fine  Box  Stationery  a  Specialty 
!  Visiting  Cards  and  Wedding  Invitations 


Big  line  of  Christmas  Cards 
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ELM  STREET  PHARMACY 
— o — 

A  store  that  will  appeal  to 
you  if  your  desire  prompt 
and  efficient  service,  cour¬ 
teous  attention  and  mer¬ 
chandise  that  stands  for 


QUALITY 


ELM  STREET  PHARMACY 

EDWIN  NOWELL,  Mgr. 
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TRY  OUR 
DRY  CLEANING 
j  PLANT 
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!  We  are  sure  our  work 

j  will  please  you 
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|  DICK’S  LAUNDRY 

!  co. 

i 

!  Ill  West  Market 

!  Street 

|  ’Phone  205 
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|  Wear  Wear 

j  HINE’S  HINE’S 

I  Shoes  Hosiery 


DURABLE— ECONOMICAL 

i  - 

Ladies’  Shoe  Shine  Parlor 
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|  “On  the  Square”  you  will  find 

|  GREENSBORO  DRUG  CO. 

Where  every  customer  gets  what  he  wants.  They 
carry  the  best  assortment  of  Toilet  Articles 
in  the  city 

And  their  Fountain  Drinks  and  Ice  Cream 
Cannot  Be  Surpassed 

Eastman  Kodaks  and  Supplies,  Films  Promptly  i 
i  Delivered  1 
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TO  TEACH  OR  NOT  TO  TEACH 

The  subject  of  paramount  conversational  interest  ami  of  soliloquies  far  deeper  than  Hamlet’s  famous  "To  Be  or  Not  to  Be"  is  the  Senior’s 
To  Teach  or  Not  to  Teach.”  In  fact  this  debate  has  been  taken  up  by  a  representative  body  from  all  classes  and  organizations  in  school,  in 
view  of  which  fact,  the  foPowng  editorials  have  been  submitted.  The  time  has  come  when  a  girl  no  longer  settles  calmly  in  her  home  after 
graduation;  she  seeks  some  work  for  her  hands  or  her  brain,  some  work  that,  deep  down  in  her  heart,  she  means  to  make  helpful  to  her  fel- 
lowmen.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  and  hence  the  easiest  road  is  teaching;  but  is  it  after  all  the  most  uplifting,  the  most  needed  service? 
That  is  the  question  that  every  Senior  must  face,  and  al=m  many  who  are  not  planning  to  return  next  fall.  Have  you  given  both  sides  of  the 
question  a  mind  free  from  prejudice  and  open  to  conviction? 


WHY  TEACH? 

Geraldine  Smith 

Want  to  be  a  school-teacher,  do  you?  You?  Well, 
what  would  you  do,  I ’d  like  to  know  ?  Why,  the  boys  would 
drive  you  crazy.  Even  if  you  could  tolerate  them,  would 
you  like  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  school-mistress  of  old, 
whose  forlorn  heart  was  sore,  to  think  how  modest  work  lay 
neglected?  She  was  severe  and  stern,  and  the  trembling 
children  had  learned  to  tell  from  her  morning  face,  what 
disasters  were  in  store  for  the  day.  Oh  yes!  they  laughed 
at  all  the  jokes  she  told,  but  laughed  with  counterfeited 
glee.  The  village  people  declared  she  knew  too  much.  They 
knew  she  could  write  and  cipher  too.  It  was  even  told  that 
in  arguing  she  owned  her  skill,  for  even  though  vanquished 
she  could  argue  still. 

And  yet  you  are  determined  to  teach?  Don’t  forget 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  school  inspector  will  be 
paying  “surprise  visits”  in  your  neighborhood  to  test  the 
teacher  unawares. 

The  teacher  has  always  been  a  victim  of  persecution.  It 
ranges  from  derisive  hoots  and  taunts  to  a  certain  indefin¬ 
able  social  discrimination,  which  forces  the  teacher  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  drawing  room,  and  business  world,  while  every 
other  kind  of  worker  is  quite  free  from  such  professional 
caste  differentiation.  They  try  to  break  out  and  be  like 
other  women,  but  society  has  called  them  professors,  and 
professors  they  have  to  be. 

School  teachers  are  supposed  to  accept  a  social  status 
somewhere  between  a  prophet  and  a  servant.  There  are 
parts  of  this  democratic  country  where  she  is  bidden  to  be 
content  with  the  latter  of  these  classifications.  In  less  so¬ 
phisticated  of  these  communities  she  is  looked  up  to  as  a 
sort  of  oracle. 

In  almost  every  case  the  school-teacher  has  lived  up  to 
what  has  been  expected  of  her,  and  has  indeed  filled  her 
place  well.  Were  it  not  that  the  teacher  as  a  whole  had 
been  doing  excellent  work,  the  move  for  raise  of  salaries 
would  not  have  been  made,  and  been  successful. 

Dollars  talk  just  as  truly  in  the  little  world  of  school 
teachers  as  in  the  great  commercial  stiuggles. 

In  former  times,  almost  any  teacher  of  fair  ability  could 
double,  or  triple,  her  income  by  entering  work  other  than 


teaching.  For  a  long  time,  loyalty  and  love  of  her  chosen 
profession  have  kept  the  school-teacher  on  her  job. 

Present  indications  are  that  there  is  something  which 
is  neither  loyalty  nor  love  for  the  profession  which  is 
constantly  supplying  the  demand  for  teachers.  The  pen¬ 
dulum  swings  back  again  in  the  teaching  profession.  Fall¬ 
ing  salaries  in  commercial  pursuits  and  a  big  increase  in 
salaries  of  teachers,  coupled  with  lack  of  employment,  is 
responsible  for  the  rush  of  teachers  back  to  the  schools. 

We  spend  more  upon  education  than  any  other  nation, 
and  it  is  said  get  less  for  our  money.  Today,  too  many  Am¬ 
erican  schools  furnish  “educational  lunch  counters”.  No 
one  spends  the  whole  day  at  lunch  counters,  but  they  are 
very  convenient  places  at  which  to  stop,  and  while  feasting, 
dream  over,  and  plan  how  you  will  spend  your  next  hours. 
One  serious  factor  in  our  educational  crisis  is  “the  appall¬ 
ing  dearth  of  good  teachers  in  all  branches  of  work.” 

Most  of  the  old  school-teachers  have  been  replaced  by 
youths  and  young  girls,  who  have  themselves  barely  been 
graduated  from  the  highest  class;  people  who  are  not  ex¬ 
perienced  enough  to  cultivate  high  ideals  in  the  minds  of 
their  pupils. 

“There  are  no  longer  any  children  in  Russia  today,  only 
vicious  little  brutes  whose  talk  is  of  money  and  pleasure.” 

The  immature,  unbalanced  teachers  to  be  found  in  many 
of  the  schools  in  this  country  are  a  menace  to  American  lib¬ 
erty  which  our  people  have  not  begun  to  comprehend. 

WHY  NOT  TEACH? 

Aileen  Lowrance 

Why  not  teach  school  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  ways  a  life  can  be  spent.  There  are  some  people 
who  refuse  to  teach  because  they  believe  any  and  every  per¬ 
son  can  teach  school,  and  this  certain  type  of  person  wants 
to  do  something  entirely  new,  something  that  just  ordinary 
people  cannot  do.  If  you  happen  to  be  among  this  class  of 
believers  remember  that  there  is  nothing  new  that  one  can 
do  in  this  world,  for  somewhere  in  the  past  ages  some  one 
did  exactly  the  same  thing  that  he  is  doing  now. 

Every  human  being  if  he  is  true  to  himself  and  to  his 
fellowman  wants  to  contribute  something  worth  while  to 
the  stream  of  life  as  it  flows  incessantly  on  its  course.  There 
is  no  more  noble,  purer,  more  beautiful  device  by  which  to 
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show  this  love  for  mankind  than  to  become  a  school-teacher. 

People  who  never  think,  never  diverge  from  the  narrow 
path  in  the  realm  of  knowledge,  still  cling  to  the  idea  of  a 
school-teacher  as  'Washington  Irving  painted  for  us  in  the 
amusing  sketch  of  Ichabod  Crane ;  but  the  working  force  of 
the  world’s  powers  has  left  these  people  far  behind,  stand¬ 
ing  still  in  their  belief,  and  has  advanced  to  a  broader  and 
more  democratic  view  of  school-teaching.  Conditions  have 
changed;  we  are  no  longer  living  in  the  dark  ages.  The 
teacher  is  one  of  the  best  informed  and  best  educated  per¬ 
sons  of  today.  There  are  many  requirements  of  the  present 
day  teacher.  He  is  unable  to  hold  his  position  unless  he  ful¬ 
fills  all  that  is  expected  of  him,  for  there  are  always  others 
to  take  his  place.  The  teachers  of  today  must  be  efficient, 
competent  workers,  for  the  people  demand  it,  and  the  youth 
of  our  land  is  being  educated  with  that  fact  in  view.  The 
school  comes  in  where  the  home  has  partly  failed  and  where 
the  church  has  hardly  reached.  The  influence  of  the  teach¬ 
er  is  far-reaching  and  his  presence  is  most  assuredly  recog¬ 
nized.  What  thinking  man  or  woman  does  not  desire  to 
leave  the  stamp  of  his  influence  upon  the  lives  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  associated  ?  Then  why  not  teach  school  ? 

Speaking  strictly  of  the  feminine  sex  in  regard  to  teach¬ 
ing,  it  is  true  that  there  are  more  fields  of  life-work  open 
to  the  women  of  today  than  ever  before  in  history.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  recognized  that  in  no  profession  i'S  the  social 
standard  kept  on  as  high  a  plane  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
school-teacher. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  school-teachers  not  fitted  for 
their  job ;  that  there  are  so  many  incompetent  teachers  of 
to-day  that  they  are  really  a  menace  to  our  society.  Yet 
along  with  this  idea  comes  the  thought  that  a  nation  cannot 
survive  without  school-teachers.  There  are  numbers  of  true 
teachers — the  term  “true”  means  those  teachers  who  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  word  “teacher”  means  a  “token” — something 
given — and  realize  that  the  life  of  a  teacher  reaches  its 
highest  expression  only  when  that  life  is  given  in  sacrifice 
and  influence  to  those  about  them.  Such  teachers  ’  lives  and 
works  radiate  inspiration.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who 
are  teaching  school  today  who  would  make  better  clerks  in 
a  five-and-ten-cents  store  than  they  make  teachers.  How¬ 
ever  this  number  is  decreasing  rapidly.  Some  people  pre¬ 
sent  this  reason  as  an  argument  against  school-teaching,  and 
state  that  they  would  not  be  a  teacher  for  the  simple  reason 
that  people  teach  because  they  cannot  do  anything  else.  If 
you  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  band  of  believers  that 
school-teachers  are  of  the  errant,  ambitionless  type  of  peo¬ 
ple,  stop  to  consider.  It  is  unquestionably  true  of  every  pro¬ 
fession  that  there  are  some  black  sheep  among  its  members. 
It  is  an  unwise  plan  to  judge  the  majority  by  the  few.  In 
the  profession  of  medicine,  for  instance,  you  find  through¬ 
out  the  country,  doctors  into  whose  hands  you  would  not 
trust  the  care  of  your  bird  dog.  Do  you  not  feel  when  you 
come  into  contact  with  such  doctors  that  he  missed  his  call¬ 
ing,  so  to  speak  ?  So  after  all  has  been  said  the  school-teach¬ 


ing  profession  has  no  more  incompetent  members  than  does 
any  other  profession.  There  is  a  larger  number  of  people 
following  the  profession  of  teaching  than  most  other  profes¬ 
sions  for  there  is  a  demand  for  more  workers  along  that  line. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  in  the  larger  group  there  would 
be  found  a  greater  number  of  people  not  suited  to  their 
work.  Therefore,  before  one  forms  his  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  incompetency  of  those  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
school-teaching,  let  him  take  into  consideration  the  inade¬ 
quacy  found  among  the  followers  of  other  professions. 

If  school-teaching  is  discouraged  among  our  college  grad¬ 
uates  what  is  to  become  of  the  future  generation  ?  It  is  an 
accepted  truth  that,  the  educational  advantages  increase 
each  year.  What  reason  is  there  for  this  advancement?  Is 
it  because  the  number  of  school-teachers  is  lessened  each 
year,  for  the  simple  reason  that  college  graduates  are  told 
not  to  teach  unless  they  feel  that  they  are  the  chosen  ones, 
and  feel  that  teaching  is  destined  to  be  their  lot?  Or  does 
this  above  mentioned  advancement  continue  on  account  of 
the  increasing  number  of  school-teachers,  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  college  students  are  taught  that  school-teaching 
is  a  noble,  unselfish  pursuit  of  life,  and  because  there  has 
been  pointed  out  to  them  the  need  and  influence  of  true¬ 
hearted,  whole-hearted  school-teachers  of  to-day.  The 
school-teacher  is  the  basis  of  foundation  for  all  the  profes¬ 
sions  found  in  the  world  today.  It  is  through  the  careful 
training  and  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  school-teacher  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  different  crafts  and  trades  is  brought 
about.  It  is  by  the  ceaseless  effort  of  the  teacher  that  the 
world  progresses  continually.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  hon¬ 
or  to  be  classed  as  a  member  of  that  uplifting,  democracy¬ 
building  group,  composed  of  teachers? 

It  is  the  view  of  some  people  that  the  youth  of  today  is 
rapidly  crowding  out  the  staunch,  true-blue,  white-haired 
teacher,  and  that  it  is  unwise  for  this  to  continue.  What 
will  be  the  consequence  if  our  young  people  are  not  given 
a  chance?  They  must  have  experience  and  grow  up  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  true  teacher.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  as  time  passes  on  the  older  teachers  leave  us  to  carry 
on  the  wyork  and  we  must  be  educated  and  experienced 
enough  to  take  up  the  task  where  they  have  left  off. 

When  I  hear  the  narrow-minded  person  carelessly  dis¬ 
couraging  the  young  minds  of  today  in  regard  to  school¬ 
teaching  and  pointing  out  that  there  are  other  more  entic¬ 
ing  professions  than  the  life  of  a  teacher  there  comes  into 
my  mind  John  Charles  McNeill’s  little  poem,  entitled, 
“Mr.  Nigger”,  and  with  all  due  apologies  to  Mr.  McNeill, 
I  put  ill  the  place  of  “Mr.  Nigger,”  “Mr.  School-teacher”: 

“How  could  we  do  without  you 
Mr.  School-teacher? 

Could  we  not  talk  about  you 
Mr.  School-teacher? 

The  world  would  stop  progressing, 

Folks  would  sit  about  just  resting, 

’Tis  you  who  keeps  us  from  jesting, 

Mr.  School-teacher!” 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AT  WASHINGTON 

E.  A.  WEBER 


RESIDENT  HARDING,  in  his  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation 
of  Armaments  on  November  12,  1921,  struck 
the  keynote  to  the  spirit  which,  generally  spcak- 
ing,  has  characterized  the  Conference  since  its  open¬ 
ing  ;  he  said :  “This  meeting  is  not  a  convention  of  remorse 
nor  a  session  of  sorrow.  It  is  not  the  conference  of  victors 
to  define  terms  of  settlement.  Nor  is  it  a  council  of  nations 
seeking  to  remake  humankind.  It  is  rather  a  coming  togeth¬ 
er,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  to  apply  the  better  attributes 
of  mankind,  to  minimize  the  faults  in  our  international  re¬ 
lationships.  In  all  simplicity,  in  all  honor,  and  in  all  hon- 
esty,  there  may  be  written  here  the  avowals  of  a  world  con¬ 
science  refined  by  the  consuming  fires  of  war,  and  made 
more  sensitive  by  the  anxious  aftermath.” 

The  proposal  of  President  Harding  of  a  Conference  to 
discuss  and,  if  possible,  to  limit  the  armaments  of  the  great¬ 
er  nations  of  the  world  so  that  through  it,  the  possibility  of 
future  wars  might  be  lessened,  was  generally  received  in  a 
spirit  of  pessimism.  The  failures  to  harmonize  internation¬ 
al  differences  in  the  past,  notably  the  failure  at  the  Paris 
Conference,  tended  to  make  the  peoples  of  the  world  dubious 
about  the  future  success  of  such  a  project,  made  them  lose 
faith  in  international  statesmen,  whom  they  regarded  as 
motivated  by  ends  too  selfishly  sordid  to  permit  sympathy 
with  the  mass  of  humanity  which  hates  wars  because  it  suf¬ 
fers  most  by  them.  Behind  the  Washington  Conference  one 
sees  not  party  politics  but  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  as  a  collective  whole,  to  create  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  guarantee  of  peace  and  international  co-operation  in 
the  solution  of  difficult  problems  international  in  their 
scope  and  influence.  Party  lines  had  no  place  in  the  vote 
whereby  Congress  declared  its  approval  of  a  Conference  be¬ 
tween  the  leading  naval  powers  of  a  discussion  of  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  armaments. 

When  the  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  those  elements  of  discord  and  misunderstanding  which 
seemed  to  menace  the  stability  of  the  world,  including  the 
problems  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  the  index  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  principle  was  enthusiastically  supported  by 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  We,  as  a  nation,  oc¬ 
cupy  a  position  of  peculiar  strength  in  the  present  Confer¬ 
ence,  because  free  from  any  entangling  alliances  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  bonds  save  those  of  right  and  justice,  because 
having  no  aspirations  of  conquest,  nor  individual  ends  to 
serve  we  are  free  from  fear  and  suspicion,  having  no  spheres 
of  influence  nor  special  interests  our  words  will  count  for 
more  than  their  face  value.  Being  content  with  what  we 
have,  our  purposes  in  seeking  results  from  this  Conference 
cannot  be  considered  selfish— Paris  taught  the  world  that 
every  nation  is  imbued  with  the  justice  of  its  own  national¬ 


istic  aspirations  and  that  therefore  it  often  fails  to  see  the 
justice  of  antagonistic  causes  which  involve  other  nations. 
The  problem  of  the  Conference  is  a  great  one :  to  harmonize 
the  national  aspirations  and  ambitions  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Conference — it  means  that  Japan’s  claim  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  finding  outlets  for  her  surplus  population  must  be 
reconciled  to  Japanese  expansion  in  South  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  ;  it  means  that  China’s  integrity,  both  territorial 
and  political,  and  economic,  must  be  guaranteed  in  spite  of 
the  hold  that  foreign  governments  have  there,  it  means  that 
Great  Britain’s  dependence  upon  her  fleet  and  France’s 
dependence  upon  her  army  must  be  recognized.  The  very 
subjects  of  discussion  show  that  to  accomplish  results  there 
must  be  compromise,  that  there  must  be  an  international  co¬ 
operation  and  virtual  agreement  upon  the  fundamental  un¬ 
derlying  principles  however  much  of  modification  there 
may  be  in  the  details.  It  is  with  these  conditions  and  pre¬ 
requisites  in  mind  that  wTe  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the 
questions  with  which  the  Conference  is  dealing. 

A  spirit  of  harmony  characterized  the  opening  of  the 
Conference  and  Mr.  Balfour,  head  of  the  British  delegation, 
struck  the  note  of  confidence  in  his  proposal  that  as  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  tribute  to  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  United  States, 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  act  as  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference  by  mutual  acclamation.  In  speaking  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  conference  met,  Prince  Tokugowa  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  delegates  said:  “We  are  here  to  compose  difficul¬ 
ties,  not  to  create  them.  We  mean  seriously  to  promote 
true  and  honest  friendship  among  nations,  not  to  impair  it. 
We  propose,  not  to  prescribe  terms  or  to  dictate  a  constitu¬ 
tion  to  a  dubious  world  but  to  carry  out  the  plain  dictates 
of  common  sense.  The  world  needs  peace.  It  calls  for  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  stability. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  success  of  the 
Conference  lies  in  the  order  in  which  the  topics  are  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  program.  A  concession  was  made  to  Japan  in 
bringing  up  the  matter  of  limitation  of  armaments  first, 
upon  which  there  is  more  universal  agreement,  and  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  bristling  far  eastern  problems  until  a  later  time. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  naval  limitation  programme 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  Hughes  is  the  ten  year  naval  holiday  and 
the  scrapping  of  a  large  number  of  capital  ships  by  each 
of  the  three  great  naval  powers,  Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
placing  her  cards  upon  the  table,  face  upwards,  was  a  direct 
invitation  to  abandon  secret  diplomacy  and  understanding 
for  open  co-operation  among  the  nations.  The  drastic  Am¬ 
erican  reduction  scheme  provides  for  the  scrapping  of  sixty- 
six  capital  ships,  these  ships  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  1,- 
778,843,  for  a  naval  holiday  of  ten  years  during  which  time 
no  capital  ship  building  programme  shall  take  place;  that 
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capital  ship  tonnage  shall  be  used  as  though  measurement 
of  strength  for  navies  and  a  proportional  allowance  of  aux¬ 
iliary  combatant  craft  prescribed.  Within  three  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  the  United  States  would 
have  18  capital  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  500,000  tons,  Great 
Brittain  22  with  a  tonnage  of  500,000  tons  and  Japan  10 
"with  a  tonnage  of  300,000.  Provision  is  further  made  that 
no  replacement  is  to  exceed  35,000  tons  and  the  old  ships 
■which  have  been  replaced  are  to  be  destroyed  within  three 
months  of  the  completion  of  the  new  ships. 

In  accordance  with  the  junking  programme  the  United 
States  agrees  to  scrap  all  capital  ships  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  including  six  battle  cruisers  and  nine  battleships,  two 
of  the  latter  being  already  launched.  This  means  a  total  of 
fifteen  new  capital  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  618,000 
tons.  It  will  also  mean  the  destruction  of  all  of  the  older 
battleships  up  to  but  not  including  the  Delaware  and  the 
North  Dakota,  fifteen  in  number  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
227,745  tons.  Thus  the  United  States  under  the  Hughes 
plan  will  scrap  thirty  capital  ships.  Great  Britain  must 
scrap  nineteen  and  Japan  seventeen.  The  life  of  a  battle¬ 
ship  is  to  be  twenty  years  and  no  combat  craft  is  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  except  by  construction,  and  none  are  to  be  disposed 
of  so  as  to  become  parts  of  another  navy.  In  the  matter  of 
the  destruction  of  the  capital  ships  the  United  States  has 
offered  to  go  far  beyond  what  it  asks  either  of  GreaUBritain 
or  Japan  from  the  view  point  of  actual  financial  loss. 

The  programme  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Hughes  means  that 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  will  be  allowed  four  battle  cruis¬ 
ers  each  while  the  United  States  will  not  itself  possess  any 
such,  since  she  is  not  an  island  and  has  not  the  same  sort  of 
interests  to  defend.  Naval  experts  assert  that  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  eschewing  the  battle  cruisers  con¬ 
veyed  a  very  definite  assurance  that  America  comes  to  the 
discussion  with  no  selfish  purpose  and  that  she  recognizes 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  island  powers  to  legitimately 
protect  their  merchant  routes  by  naval  craft  best  suited  to 
their  needs. 

Both  Japan  and  Great  Britain  accepted  the  Hughes 
plan  in  principle  immediately  after  it  was  presented  but 
with  reservations.  Great  Britain  acquiesced  with  the  reser¬ 
vations  (1)  that  the  replacement  program  should  be  elastic 
instead  of  a  ten  year  holiday  because  in  the  latter  case  the 
facilities  for  making  replacement  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
would  have  to  be  kept  in  organization,  and  though  great 
fleets  of  warships  might  be  scrapped  the  facilities  for  pro¬ 
ducing  them  still  would  exist;  (2)  that  there  be  a  reduction 
of  the  submarine  tonnage  which  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  would  be  allowed  to  maintain  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  limited  fleets.  According  to  the  Hughes  plan,  the 
submarine  tonnage  for  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
each  is  to  be  90,000  tons,  and  for  Japan  54,000  tons.  Great 
Britain  wishes  to  cut  this  in  half  in  each  case;  (3)  that 
the  size  of  the  submarine  units  be  limited  so  as  to  confine 
them  to  defensive  warfare.  The  reasons  for  this  stand  on 


the  part  of  Great  Britain  are  obvious.  That  country  lying 
near  Du  rope  is  subject  to  attack  by  submarines  of  small 
radius.  Hence  the  defensive  submarine  could  be  used 
against  her  offensively.  The  activity  of  the  German  subma¬ 
rine  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel  during  the 
war  proved  its  danger  to  Britain  conclusively;  (4)  that 
each  nation  retain  one  capital  ship-building  yard  capable 
of  producing  a  ship  per  year  and  to  scrap  all  other  warship 
building  facilities;  (5)  that  some  allowance  be  made  in 
the  replacement  schedule  of  light  warcraft,  such  as  light 
cruisers,  gunboats  for  the  adequate  policing  of  the  seas  by 
all  the  naval  powers. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
differ  widely  as  to  the  submarine  because  the  United  States 
has  a  long  coast  line  and  so  might  require  many  submarines 
for  defense  on  the  one  hand,  and  would  not  be  subject  to  at¬ 
tack  by  hostile  submarines  on  the  other.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  United  States  will  take  a  firm  stand  upon  the  sub¬ 
marine  question  and  will  be  supported  by  the  French  and 
the  Italians.  The  real  question  resolves  itself  into  whether 
the  submarine  is  a  vital  detail  in  the  United  States’  de¬ 
fense.  The  naval  authorities  say  that  it  is.  To  Britain,  the 
existence  of  the  submarine  is  a  menace  to  her  security. 
Great  Britain  needs  a  large  fleet  of  swift  cruisers  to  guard 
her  far-flung  lines  of  communication  but  in  her  scheme  the 
submarine  plays  no  part.  True  to  British  diplomacy,  the 
British  in  their  discussion  of  the  subject,  managed  to  carry 
the  discussion  from  the  field  of  naval  interest  to  humani¬ 
tarian  considerations.  The  real  problem  as  to  the  subma¬ 
rine  has  arisen  more  from  the  fact  that  if  submarines  are 
not  placed  under  the  ban  they  will  be  used  not  only  by  the 
United  States,  but  by  France  and  Italy  as  well.  Subma¬ 
rine  fleets  in  French  and  Italian  hands  are  a  menace  to 
Great  Britain  because  in  case  of  war  between  them,  the 
British  sea  lanes  through  the  Mediteranean  Sea,  which  are 
the  life  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Near  and  Far  East, 
would  be  promptly  cut.  French  bases  in  North  Africa,  and 
Italy  in  Sicily  and  on  the  mainland  would  offer  points  of 
departure  for  the  submarines  and  so  isolate  Egypt  and  oth¬ 
er  British  Mediterranean  holdings. 

The  Japanese  view-point  with  reference  to  the  naval 
limitation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  sub¬ 
marine;  her  chief  objection  is  that  her  relative  strength  in 
comparison  with  the  navies  of  the  two  other  powers  is  not 
great  enough.  She  washes  at  least  one  ship  of  the  most 
formidable  type  included  in  the  armaments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  one  of  the  chief  causes  responsible  for  Japanese  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  naval  ratio  is  her  desire  to  keep  the  battleship 
Mutsu,  which  has  just  been  launched,  from  the  junk  heap. 
The  powers  however  do  not  wish  Japan  to  retain  the  Mutsu 
unless  they  enlarge  their  fleets  in  due  proportion  which  is 
to  be  retained  throughout  the  ten  year  recess  in  naval  con¬ 
struction.  The  Japanese  delegates  are  in  difficulties  with 
respect  to  the  request  for  a  larger  navy  for  the  reason  that 
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there  are  two  parties  in  Japan,  the  one  militaristic  which 
favors  the  retention  of  the  Mutsu  destined  to  be  scrapped 
nnder  the  new  agreement  and  the  other  the  rising  popular 
party  which  is  anti-militaristic  and  agrees  to  the  Hughes 
plan  of  limitation.  If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  one  more 
battleship  for  Japan,  compromise  would  become  possible, 
but  a  naval  ratio  of  70  per  cent  for  Japan  seems  a  basis 
hopeless  of  settlement.  Japan’s  chief  argument  for  a  great¬ 
er  relative  strength,  that  is,  the  changing  of  the  Hughes 
latio  of  5  5:3  to  10:10:7,  is  that  existing  naval  strength 
does  not  offer  a  good  and  fair  basis  for  the  determination 
of  the  ratio  and  that  the  basis  of  the  ratio  should  be  on  na¬ 
tional  security.  If  the  new  ratio  were  accepted  it  would 
mean  that  Japan  would  be  permitted  to  increase  her  navy 
by  17  per  cent.  Japan  wishes  to  disregard  all  ships  now 
building  by  any  of  the  powers  in  determining  the  relative 
strength  of  the  limited  navies.  The  American  plan,  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  all  ships  actually  building.  If  Japan 
concurs  in  the  Hughes  ratio  she  may  demand  an  assurance 
that  American  fortifications  in  the  Philippines  and  at  Guam 
be  not  increased  to  the  point  where  the  entire  American 
navy  would  be  able  to  use  them  as  naval  bases  in  an  offen¬ 
sive  warfare  against  Japan.  The  real  objective  of  the 
Japanese  in  their  stand  for  a  greater  proportion  is  the 
elimination  of  existing  fortifications  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
promise  not  to  fortify  Guam  again,  thus  insuring  the  Ja¬ 
panese  position  in  Manchuria. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  question  of 
Pacific  fortification  is  somewhat  complicated.  Unless  our 
position  there  is  changed  and  we  construct  a  first-class  nav¬ 
al  base,  we  are  powerless  to  defend  the  Philippines  and  to 
strike  at  Japan  in  case  of  war.  We  would  be  powerless 
west  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Guam  thus  presents  the  real 
key  to  the  Pacific  situation  and  the  price  Japan  may  de¬ 
mand  for  accepting  the  naval  ratio.  The  conciliative  in¬ 
fluence  of  Great  Britain  has  given  a  more  hopeful  aspect 
to  the  controversy  of  the  naval  ratio  with  respect  to  Japan. 
As  an  ally  of  Japan  and  as  a  supporter  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  American  ratio,  Great  Britain  possesses  a 
position  of  peculiar  importance  at  this  stage  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  In  fact  a  tentative  agreement  was  reached  on  De¬ 
cember  5th  between  Secretary  Hughes,  A.  J.  Balfour  and 
Admiral  Kato  covering  both  the  navy  and  the  Far  East, 
which  includes  the  acceptance  by  Japan  of  the  5:5:3  ratio, 
conditioned  upon  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  political  re¬ 
lationships  in  the  Far  East.  In  this  manner  the  Far  East¬ 
ern  and  naval  problems  have  become  interlaced  and  the 
United  States  has  accepted  Japan’s  position  that  these  two 

questions  cannot  be  separated. 

According  to  the  announcement  made  by  Secretary 
Hughes  at  the  open  session  of  the  Conference  on  November 
15th,  the  work  of  the  Conference  is  accomplished  by  two 
committees  of  the  whole ;  the  first  composed  of  the  delegates 
of  the  five  chief  nations,  viz. :  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan, 
Italy  and  the  United  States  to  deal  with  the  limitation  of 


armaments,  the  second  composed  of  all  nine  nations  includ¬ 
ing  China,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Portugal  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  committee  on  the  Pacific  was  held  on  Nov.  14th  and 
two  days  later  the  entire  Conference  met  as  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  Pacific  Problem.  At  this  meeting  China 
took  the  initial  step  in  bringing  forward  the  outstanding 
problems  of  the  Far  East  in  the  form  of  ten  official  de¬ 
mands  drawn  up  by  the  Chinese  Minister  to  the 
United  States.  The  Far  Eastern  problems  present  difficul¬ 
ties  of  no  insignificant  type,  involving  not  only  the  integrity 
of  China  but  also  treaty  rights  enjoyed  by  Japan  and  re¬ 
garded  by  China  as  a  direct  violation  of  her  sovereignty. 
It  was  not  far  from  right  to  state  that  the  Far  East,  as  far 
as  diplomatic  difficulties  are  concerned,  may  be  considered 
as  meaning  China.  The  list  of  problems  is  endless;  it  in¬ 
volves  such  as  territorial  integrity,  administrative  integrity, 
the  open  door  concessions,  monopolies  and  preferential  eco¬ 
nomic  privileges,  development  of  railroads  involving  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Shantung  and  South  Manchuria,  preferential 
railroad  rates,  status  of  existing  commitments,  spheres  of 
influence,  extraterritoriality,  tariff. 

The  essence  of  the  ten  proposals  made  by  China  at  the 
opening  of  the  discussion  of  far  eastern  problems  may  be 
regarded  as  a  demand  (1)  that  China  receive  a  guarantee 
of  her  territorial  integrity,  political  and  administrative  in¬ 
dependence;  (2)  that  the  open  door  policy  be  observed 
on  a  basis  of  equality  for  all  nations,  with  special  conces¬ 
sions  to  none;  (3)  that  all  spheres  of  influence  be  relin¬ 
quished;  (4)  that  no  treaties  effecting  China  be  made 
without  her  consent;  (5)  that  reasonable  definite  terms 
of  duration  be  fixed  to  the  present  commitments  which  are 
without  time  limits;  (6)  that  in  the  interpretation  of  in¬ 
struments  granting  special  rights  or  privileges,  the  princi¬ 
ple  be  observed  that  such  grants  are  to  be  construed  in  four 
of  the  grants;  (7)  that  China’s  neutrality  in  future  wars 
is  to  be  respected;  (8)  that  there  be  some  provision  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  in  the  Pacific 
and  in  the  Far  East,  and  for  future  Conferences  to  be  held 
from  time  to  time  to  discuss  international  questions  relative 
to  the  Pacific  and  Far  East. 

The  discussions  on  the  Far  East  have  proceeded  on  the 
Chinese  proposals  as  a  basis  with  respect  to  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence.  Great  Britain  expressed  the  opinion  that  these 
are  antiquated,  that  for  them  would  be  substituted  an  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  in  helping  China  to  help  herself.  She 
has  declared  herself  in  fear  of  the  Open  Door  Policy  and 
does  not  consider  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  in  any  way 
antagonistic  to  her  support  of  the  Open  Door  Policy.  Ihe 
chief  difficulty  in  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  questions 
lies  not  with  Great  Britain  but  in  Japan’s  holdings  in 
China,  involving  the  question  of  Japanese  expansion  in 
Angolia  and  Manchuria  and  the  exploitation  of  raw  mater¬ 
ials  chiefly  coal  and  iron  in  these  regions  by  the  Japanese, 
involving  also  the  question  of  the  South  Manchuria  and 
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Shantung  railroads  which  are  owned,  operated  and  policed 
by  the  Japanese  at  the  present.  The  disposition  of  the 
powers  seems  to  be  to  permit  Japan  to  maintain  a  preferred 
position  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  which  are  not  part  of 
historic  China  and  which  have  been  out  of  her  possession 
much  of  the  time. 

Japan  herself  is  facing  a  serious  problem  within  her  own 
Empire.  Over  populated  to  such  extent  that  she  is  no  long¬ 
er  able  to  feed  her  millions,  she  is  facing  the  necessity  of 
converting  herself  from  an  agricultural  into  an  industrial 
nation  in  order  to  maintain  her  position  as  the  leading  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Far  East.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  transform¬ 
ation  the  Japanese  require  the  raw  materials  which  can  be 
easily  secured  from  the  undeveloped  natural  resources  of 
Manchuria.  Japan  declares  that  she  wants  no  special  right 
and  privileges  in  procuring  raw  materials  from  China ;  that 
she  has  no  policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement  at  China’s 
expense,  and  that  she  is  prepared  to  join  in  any  readjust¬ 
ment  of  extraterritorial  rights  which  appear  fair  and  satis¬ 
factory.  Japan  does  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  China. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the  ten  points  by 
China,  Mr.  Root  proposed  a  joint  declaration  of  policy  to¬ 
ward  China  based  upon  territorial  and  administrative  integ¬ 
rity,  economic  opportunity,  the  Open  Door,  and  the  abolition 
of  “special  rights”.  The  most  important  features  of  the 
declaration  are  that  involving  the  guarantee  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  integrity  of  China  and  that  under  which  the  powers 
agree  not  to  seek  special  privileges  in  China — this  latter  is 
a  direct  contravention  of  the  spheres  of  influence.  The  Root 
resolution  is  divided  under  four  headings,  whereby  in  the 
first  place  the  sovereignty,  independence,  territorial  and 
administrative  integrity  of  China  is  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  powers;  whereby  in  the  second  place,  the  fullest  and 
most  unembarrassed  opportunity  is  to  be  given  to  China  to 
develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective  and  stable 
government ;  whereby  in  the  third  place  the  powers  agree  to 
use  their  influence  for  establishing  effectivable  and  main¬ 
taining  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  in  commerce 
and  industry  for  all  nations  throughout  Chinese  territory; 
whereby  in  the  fourth  place,  the  powers  agree  to  refrain 
from  taking  advantage  of  present  conditions  in  China  in 
order  to  seek  special  rights  and  privileges  abridging  the 
rights  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  states  or  from 
countenancing  action  inimical  to  the  security  of  such  states. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Root  Resolution  questions 
arose  with  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  the  four  points 
regarding  China.  The  question  was  asked  whether  they 
were  generalities,  mere  affirmations  of  good  intentions  as¬ 
serted  by  the  powers  so  often,  but  never  really  carried  out. 
Moreover  did  these  four  points  recognize  the  status  quo  and 
therefore  only  govern  the  future  attitude  of  the  powers  or 
were  they  retroactive  in  their  scope?  Another  question 
asked  was  what  is  the  extent  of  the  China  described  in  the 
four  points — and  what  its  territorial  limits  might  be  con¬ 


sidered  to  be.  As  far  as  Mr.  Root  was  concerned,  he  showed 
himself  more  favorable  to  Japanese  expression  in  Manch¬ 
uria  than  did  Mr.  Hughes — a  proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  Port  Sakahira  agreement.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  that 
the  four  points  of  Ports  had  no  direct  bearing  on  the  status 
quo  and  that  China  would  therefore  bring  up  the  Shantung 
question  before  the  Conference  so  that  an  international  set¬ 
tlement  might  be  made  rather  than  a  private  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  China  but  this  has  not  proved  true  for  it 
has  been  decided  that  the  Shantung  controversy  be  settled 
between  the  two  countries  only,  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  tendering  their  “good  offices”  for  the  pacif¬ 
ic  settlement  of  the  dispute.  China’s  weakness  prevents  the 
Root  Resolution  from  affecting  the  status  quo  in  China. 
For  instance  the  matter  of  extraterritoriality,  the  powers 
will  not  assent  to  an  abolition  of  their  own  courts  in  China 
until  that  country  is  able  to  administer  effectively  justice 
to  foreigners.  Present  conditions  in  China  do  not  enable 
her  to  reform  her  court  system  so  as  to  guarantee  effective¬ 
ly  justice  the  nationality  of  foreign  states.  Again  in  the 
matter  of  lesser  ports — when  the  foreign  powers  holding 
them  give  these  up,  they  will  expect  a  refund  of  expendi¬ 
tures  to  pay  for  works  done  in  such  ports.  China,  in  her 
bankrupt  state,  is  not  able  to  pay ;  hence  the  ports  cannot  at 
this  time  be  returned  to  her. 

The  two  problems  calling  for  perhaps  more  diplomatic 
skill  in  their  handling  than  any  others  in  the  Conference 
are  those  relating  to  Japan’s  leases  of  railroads  in  Manch¬ 
uria  and  Shantung  respectively.  With  respect  to  Manch¬ 
uria  Japan  objects  to  any  definition  of  territorial  integrity 
of  China  which  would  impair  her  own  rights  and  prospects 
in  that  province.  It  has  become  evident  that  Japan  is  wall¬ 
ing  to  rescind  all  of  her  twenty-one  demands  upon  China 
except  one — that  of  the  lease  on  the  South  Manchurian  Rail¬ 
road.  Japan  does  not  demand  a  practical  protectorate  over 
Manchuria;  all  that  she  wants  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  which  she  gained  as  a  result  of  the  Russo- J apan- 
ese  War  in  1905.  If  the  powers  grant  this,  all  else  will  be 
negotiable  in  China,  but  Japan  will  not  be  ousted  from  the 
rights  she  obtained  from  Russia  in  1905,  nor  will  she  permit 
the  nullification  of  the  1915  treaties  with  China  whereby 
the  lease  was  extended  for  99  years. 

The  bitterest  feeling  yet  shown  in  the  Conference  was 
manifested  by  Japan  and  China  with  reference  to  the  Shan¬ 
tung  question.  The  chief  difficulty  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions  in  that  province  is  largely  over  the  railroad  there. 
Japan,  in  offering  to  return  Shantung,  wishes  to  hold,  oper¬ 
ate,  and  police  the  railroad  which  it  took  over  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  China  wishes  the  road  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Chinese  government  subject  to  a  certain  supervision  by  of¬ 
ficials  representing  the  concessionaries  as  is  the  status  of 
the  other  foreign  concession  roads.  Japan  refuses  to  with¬ 
draw  her  police  force  along  the  railroad  concession  until 
such  a  time  as  conditions  in  China  will  permit  her  effective¬ 
ly  to  protect  Japanese  materials  and  Japanese  property 
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along  the  railroad.  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  declare 
that  Japanese  troops  both  here  and  in  South  Manchuria  are 
quartered  there  without  treaty  sanction  and  she  therefore 
demands  their  withdrawal.  China  asserts  that  the  Japan¬ 
ese  interests  in  the  Shantung  were  obtained  under  duress. 
J apan  may  concede  an  inquiry  by  an  international  commis¬ 
sion  as  to  this  validity. 

A  complicating  feature  of  the  Shantung  question  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Japan  bases  her  claim  on  a  direct  grant  con¬ 
tained  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles  which  has  been  ratified  by 
five  of  the  nine  nations  represented  at  the  conference,  but 
which  China  refused  to  accept  because  of  the  Shantung  Sec¬ 
tion  of  that  Treaty.  The  chief  issue  is  the  disposition  of 
the  railroad  now  controlled  by  Japan.  China  wishes  Japan 
to  return  half  of  the  railroad  to  her  now,  with  the  right  at 
a  future  date  to  purchase  the  other  half.  Japan  on  the 
other  hand,  offers  to  China  one-fourth  interest  in  the  entire 
railroad  arguing  that  a  division  of  the  road  would  operate 
badly,  but  China  feels  that  with  a  three-fourths  interest, 
Japan  would  be  the  dominant  party.  Efforts  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made  to  come  to  a  private  settlement  between  the  two 
countries  under  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  nine  nations  has  been  appointed 
for  a  consideration  of  China’s  economic  embarrassments — 
especially  the  tariff  and  tax  restrictions ;  the  first  question 
to  come  up  before  this  committee  is  a  rearrangement  of  the 
customs  regulations  which  have  restricted  China  to  a  5  per 
cent,  duty  on  her  imports  for  many  years.  China  asserts 
that  in  the  matter  of  import  duties  she  should  be  allowed  to 
fix  the  rate  at  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  She  says  that  this  would  give  her  sufficient  revenues 
and  enable  her  to  get  on  her  feet  financially.  The  second 
question  is  an  inquiry  into  various  international  agreements 
whereby  certain  specified  items  of  the  republic’s  tax  re¬ 
turns  must  be  turned  over  immediately  for  the  payment  oi 
foreign  obligations.  These  restrictions  have  made  economic 
progress  impossible  through  a  curtailment  of  national  reve¬ 
nue.  The  third  question  is  the  wish  of  China  to  establish 
the  tariff  autonomy  principle.  Mr.  Underwood,  part-ou- 
thor  of  the  Underwood  tariff  is  expected  to  take  the  lead 
on  this  tariff  question. 

China’s  financial  embarrassments  are  responsible  for 
most  of  her  foreign  and  internal  trouble.  The  proposed 
four-power  consortium,  composed  of  the  leading  bankers  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Japan  and  the  United  States  under 
the  leadership  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  of  New  York  heading 
the  American  Association  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money 
to  China  in  their  collective  capacity  for  reconstruction  pur¬ 
poses  only,  met  with  a  cool  reception  if  not  with  active  op¬ 
position  in  China.  Mistrust  of  the  purpose  of  the  consort¬ 
ium  is  due  to  two  things— notably  to  the  distrust  of  Japan’s 
motives,  and  to  the  fact  that  native  Chinese  bankers  have 
not  been  admitted  to  the  consortium.  AVitli  respect  to  loans 
to  China,  leading  Japanese  bankers  visiting  in  the  United 


States  assert  that  it  is  best  for  Japan  to  pool  all  future  loans 
in  the  proposed  consortium  and  so  have  the  powers  act  in 
complete  harmony. 

Great  Britain  brought  the  ire  of  the  Chinese  down  upon 
itself  by  declaring  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Root  Resolu¬ 
tions  would  mean,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  acceptance  of  the 
financial  consortium  by  China,  the  policy  of  existing  rail¬ 
road  concessions  in  methods  of  operation  to  prevent  discrim¬ 
inations  between  traders  of  different  nationalities,  and  su¬ 
pervision  of  Chinese  customs.  China  objects  to  this  inter¬ 
pretation  on  the  ground  that  it  would  “internationalize” 
China.  A  pooling  of  existing  railroad  concessions  could  be 
an  extension  of  the  consortium.  If  the  powers  agree  to  an 
extension  of  the  consortium  to  post  concessions,  Japan’s 
new  proposal  with  regard  to  Shantung  will  be  to  withdraw 
and  turn  the  railroad  over  to  international  control.  China 
insists  that  this  would  imperil  her  sovereignty  more  than 
the  existing  concessions  do.  Americans  believe  that  China 
could  be  won  to  the  consortium  if  native  Chinese  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  it.  The  real  purpose  of  the  Consortium  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  one  power  from  securing  monopolies  or  political 
advantages  to  the  detriment  of  China.  The  Chinese  four- 
power  Consortium,  Oct.  15,  1920,  specifically  states  that  the 
national  groups  comprising  it  believe  that  the  interest  of 
China  can  best  be  served  by  co-operative  action  in  procur¬ 
ing  for  China  the  capital  necessary  for  a  program  of  na¬ 
tional  constructiveness. 

One  of  the  debatable  questions  on  China  is  the  one  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  abolition  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  This 
can  only  come  about  when  a  gradual  change  has  taken  place 
to  conform  to  the  development  of  a  modern  judicial  system 
in  China  which  will  assure  justice  to  the  foreigner.  The 
declaration  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Conference  upon 
extraterritoriality  is  to  be  drafted  by  a  sub-committee  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Lodge  and  provides  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  international  commission  of  jurists  to 
make  a  study  of  the  Chinese  courts  before  the  foreign  trib¬ 
unals  are  withdrawn.  This  commission  is  to  report  within 
a  year  whether  Chinese  laws  and  court  practices  warrant 
abandonment  of  foreign  courts  created  under  treaties  grant¬ 
ing  extraterritorial  rights  in  China. 

The  definite  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  to 
withdraw  extraterritorial  post  offices  from  China  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1923,  shows  conclusively  that  the  Four  Points  of  Eli- 
hu  Root  are  to  be  not  mere  generalities,  but  the  basis  for 
reform  in  China  which  will  completely  reverse  the  practices 
of  the  past  and  the  present.  They  mean  a  concrete  appli¬ 
cation  of  abstract  principles  long  since  enunciated  by  the 
powers.  The  withdrawal  of  extraterritorial  post  offices 
from  China  is  conditional  upon  the  maintenance  by  China 
of  efficient  postal  facilities  including  the  retention  of  the 
present  domestic  organization  whereby  a  French  co-director 
general  acts  as  adviser  to  the  Chinese  postal  authorities. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  a  four-power  entente  is  in  the 
making,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance. 
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The  four-power  agreement  is  to  be  made  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be 
confined  to  naval  and  military  subjects  and  is  not  to  be  in 
any  way  a  political  agreement.  This  four-power  treaty  is 
regarded  by  the  United  States  neither  as  an  alliance  nm*  an 
entente  but  merely  an  application  of  the  numerous  Bryan 
treaties  to  the  Pacific  Islands,  to  which  the  United  States 
is  already  a  part.  The  problems  cf  China  or  other  portions 
of  the  Asiatic  mainland  are  not  to  lie  touched  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  treaty,  nor  yet  provisions  relating  to  Pacific  fortifi¬ 
cations  or  naval  reduction  program.  The  chief  purpose  of 
the  agreement  will  be  to  replace  the  Anglo-Japanese  pact, 
to  make  some  arrangement  for  the  discussion  of  disputes 
arising  with  respect  to  the  Pacific,  and  for  the  delay  of  any 
warlike  measures  arising  from  such  disputes.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  agreement  may  provide  for  the  neutral¬ 
ization  of  the  island  possessions  of  the  various  Pacific  pow¬ 
ers  including,  in  a  general  way,  the  islands  in  the  Japanese 
mandate,  and  the  American  overseas  group,  including 
Guam  and  Ihe  Ph'.’ippines. 

It  will  be  a  victory  for  American  diplomacy  if  the  Ja¬ 
panese  can  be  urged  to  abandon  Shantung,  the  other  pow¬ 
ers  abandon  their  spheres  of  influence  in  China  and  Japan¬ 
ese  alliance  is  abrogated.  If  the  conference  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  if  it  materially 
contributes  to  a  better  understanding  of  nation  to  nation, 
it  must  be  made  plain,  that  in  seeking  a  method  by  which 
war  shall  be  made  difficult  and  improbable,  the  conferees 
are  actuated  by  considerations  that  are  “nationally  sub¬ 
jective  rather  than  internationally  objective”.  We  have 
builded  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  the  dream  of  the  poet  may  be  impracticable, 
blit  that  is  not  repugnant  to  the  American  citizen  is  shown 
by  the  spontaneous  tribute  paid  on  Armistice  Day  at  Ar¬ 
lington  Cemetery  to  the  man  who  had  the  same  dream  and 
the  courage  and  devotion  to  his  cause  to  sacrifice  himself  in 
attempting  to  make  it  a  reality. 

“When  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer  and  the  battle 
flags  were  furled 

In  the  Parliament  of  War,  the  federation  of  the  world. 
When  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in 
awe  ! 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law.  ’  ’ 


THAT  HORRID  PICTURE  MAN 


Katherine  Walker 

I  went  to  have  my  beauty  struck, 

Or  so  some  people  say ; 

Alas !  I  hoped  in  vain  for  luck, 

Guess  t’warnt  my  lucky  day. 

This  picture  must  be  good,  you  see 
For  to  my  bean  it  goes. 

If  necessary,  flatter  me, 

I  need  it,  goodness  knows. 

“That’s  easy  done,  my  friend,”  said  he, 
Just  sit  upon  this  bench. 

The  homely  are  my  specialty, 

And  you,  you ’ll  be  a  cinch. 

He  jerked  my  head  from  side  to  side 
Then  punched  me  in  the  eye, 

Just  smile,  don’t  spread  the  mouth  so  w7ide 
And  watch  the  birdie  fly. 

And  when  those  pictures  came  to  me 
They  were  an  awful  sight ; 

My  eyes  were  crossed  as  if  to  see 
Some  strange  and  heavenly  sight. 

The  other  poses  made  me  fat 
Or  so  the  girls  all  say. 

I  couldn’t  stand  to  look  like  that — 

I  went  to  him  today. 

“They’re  rather  bad,  I’ll  grant  that’s  true, 
But  I  am  not  to  blame. 

Go  fault  the  good  One  who  made  you. 

That  never  was  my  game.” 


FRESHMAN  MATH 

Virginia  Lowrance 


SPECIAL  INFORMATION  FOR  FRESHMEN 

If  you  wish  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  without  being 
called,  have  your  supper  bread  made  with  self -rising  flour. 

If  you  wish  to  do  a  little  driving,  Lacy  will  supply  you 
with  hammer  and  nails. 

If  at  any  time  your  lights  go  out,  take  a  feather  from 
your  pillow.  That  is  light  enough  for  any  room. 

Wait  until  after  light  hell  to  take  a  bath. 

Do  not  kill  time.  Its  ghost  might  come  back  and  haunt 
you. 

Do  not  use  slang.  Cut  it  out. 


Math !  This  word  alone  fills  me  with  dread 
Thrice  a  week  as  twelve  the  clock  ticks 
As  the  lamb  to  the  slaughter  I  am  led 
To  the  hated  room  206. 

Here  one  hour  I  shiver  and  shake 
With  fear  to  me  these  words  will  be  told, 
“Go  to  the  board,  this  theorem  take. ’ ’ 

I  cannot  move.  My  blood  runs  cold, 

But  hark  to  my  despairing  ears 

Comes  the  welcome  sound  of  the  dinner  bell. 

Thrilled  with  joy — I  know  the  fears — 

The  relief  that’s  mine  no  words  can  tell. 
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BALLS  AND  WIRES 

GERALDINE  SMITH 


S  it  because  baseball  is  the  American  national 
game,  that  it  is  of  so  much  interest  to  the  “set” 
generally  known  as  the  “young  ladies  of  to¬ 
morrow  ’  ’  ? 

Elizabeth  Carol  was  a  typical  southern 
girl,  who  lived  in  a  small  southern  town.  Like  most  other 
towns  of  its  size  the  only  important  attractions  were  the 
post  office,  picture  show,  and  baseball  field. 

The  Carol  home  stood  at  the  summit  of  a  slope,  so  grad¬ 
ual  that  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  hill.  It  stood  so  near 
the  street,  which  ran  at  the  side  of  it,  that  a  kind  of  balcony, 
on  which  Elizabeth’s  room  opened,  almost  hung  over  the 
sidewalk. 

As  for  the  movies  and  post  office,  they  were  in  another 
part  of  town,  but  from  the  little  porch,  one  could  plainly 
see  the  ball  park  which  lay  two  blocks  away  at  the  foot  of  a 

hill. 

Elizabeth  Carol  sat  in  the  library  waiting  for  a  couple 
of  her  friends,  who  would  soon  accompany  her  to  the  ball 
game.  As  she  waited  she  read  the  last  line  of  a  letter  she 

had  just  received  that  very  day.  ‘  ‘ . and  when  you  come 

this  afternoon  wear  a  rose,  a  large,  red  one.  This  will  show 
that  you  are  not  quite  indifferent  to  me.  Guy  Anderson, 
the  ball  player.” 

“That  just  shows  the  difference, ”  thought  Elizabeth  as 
she  folded  the  letter  and  pinned  a  large  red  rose  on  her 
dress.  ‘  ‘  Dan  sent  white  roses.  It  never  occurred  to  him  at 
all  that  red  meant  love.  He’s  all  right,  but  then  he  never 
has  time  for  fun,  except  when  he  can  ‘get  off’  from  the 
everlasting  telephone  company.  He  is  forever  putting  up 
lines  somewhere.  He  never  wrote  me  anything  in  his  life 
that  was  exciting.  I’ve  seen  Guy  only  once  and  just  think 
how  thrilling  this  first — ” 

But  she  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  whistle  which 
she  immediately  answered.  At  this  moment  Helen  Neal  ran 
into  the  room. 

‘  ‘  Ready  ?  ’  ’  asked  Helen.  ‘  ‘  Oh  what  beautiful  roses,  but 
you  are  not  going  to  wear  that  this  evening !  Wear  a  white 
one !  I  think  they  are  so  much  prettier.” 

“Red  for  me,”  said  Elizabeth,  “but  since  white  are 
your  favorite,  I  ’ll  gladly  exchange  one  for  the  red  one,  that 
>  ou  are  wearing.  ’  ’ 

1  ‘  Oh,  no !  ”  she  said,  clutching  the  rose.  ‘  ‘  I  meant  I  like 
white  ones  for  you.  Don’t  ask  me  why,  I  can’t  tell  you 
net  now,  but  I  must  wear  red  today.” 

“Leave  it  here  until  after  the  game,”  pleaded  Eliza¬ 
beth.  ‘  ‘  It  will  wither. 

“I’d  rather  have  one  withered  rose  during  the  game 
than  a  dozen  fresh  ones  after  it  is  over.” 

At  this  moment  the  girls  saw  Dorothy  Allison  crossing 
the  street,  and  ran  to  meet  her  at  the  corner.  Helen  and 
Elizabeth  turned  and  stared  at  each  other  in  astonishment 


\Gien  they  noticed  that  Dorothy,  too,  wore  a  big,  red  rose. 

“You  are  not  going  to  wear  that,”  Dorothy  fairly  shout¬ 
ed.,  pointing  to  the  roses. 

“I’ve  just  been  trying  to  persuade  Helen  to  leave  hers 
off,”  said  Elizabeth. 

“And  vice  versa,”  chimed  in  Helen. 

“Well,  I’ll  not  take  mine  off  for  anybody  said  persistent 
Dorothy,  “but  if  you  just  knew  something  I  can’t  tell,  both 
of  you  would  not  wear  them  I’m  sure.” 

‘  ‘  Same  here,  ’  ’  cried  Helen. 

“That’s  my  case  exactly,”  cried  Elizabeth. 

Just  then,  a  single  thought  seemed  to  seize  all  three,  and 
simultaneously  three  letters  were  drawn  forth.  Three  curly 
heads  leaned  over  to  read  them — all  exactly  alike,  word  by 
word,  from  “Guy  Anderson,  the  ball  player.”  Without  a 
word  three  letters  were  torn  in  bits,  three  large  red  roses 
thrown  to  the  ground  and  stepped  upon,  and  three  “young 
ladies  of  tomorrow”  turned  and  walked  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions. 

Elizabeth  Carol  went  through  her  room  into  the  balcony. 
She  stood  gazing,  silently,  at  the  crowd  watching  the  game 
just  begun. 

Suddenly  she  was  aroused  by  a  light  tapping  at  her 
side.  There  on  a  telephone  post,  which  was  not  three  feet 
away,  was  Dan  Royster,  nailing  up  a  wire.  Elizabeth  held 
out  her  hand,  and  Dan  stepped  over  beside  her. 

‘  ‘  Good  view  from  here,  ’  ’  he  said. 

Receiving  no  answer  he  turned  to  her  and  said,  “You 
don’t  seem  very  interested,  but  even  if  you  can’t  see  them 
plainly,  listen  to  those  yells  will  you  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  was  just  thinking,  Dan,”  said  Elizabeth,  pointing 
to  three  crushed,  red  roses,  lying  on  the  sidewalk  surround¬ 
ed  by  bits  of  white  paper,  ‘  ‘  how  much  nicer  white  roses  are 
than  red.” 


TO  DAD 

Nell  Moore 

I  often  think  of  dad  and  wonder  why 
He  always  seems  to  have  no  time  for  play ; 
While  he  is  working  and  is  striving  I — 

I  play  and  have  naught  else  to  do  but  say, 
“Dad,  I  want  this,  and  I  need  that.”  Then  he 
Ne’er  stops  till  he  has  satisfied  my  heart. 

I ’ve  wondered  why  he ’s  always  good  to  me 
And  why  he’s  always  loved  me  from  the  start. 
Now  comes  the  answer  I  have  often  sought : 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  father ’s  love ; 

And  then  I  wonder  why  I  never  thought 
Of  many  ways  to  help  him  and  to  save 
Him  much  of  worry,  trouble,  and  of  care 
And  wish  that  I  could  make  his  life  more  fair. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  WAY 

MAUDE  LEIGH 


Cedar  Grove,  Va.,  Sept.  16,  19 - 

Dearest  Pal : 

How  I  have  longed  for  you !  I  have  been  here  two  whole 
days  and  it  seems  like  two  weeks.  I  should  not  say  that, 
for  my  grandparents  are  so  sweet  to  me.  Everything  is 
done  for  my  pleasure,  but,  still,  it  is  so  different  from  home. 
You  know  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  to  the 
South.  The  fall  days  are  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
seen.  Grandfather  says  I  may  have  one  of  his  horses  and 
go  for  a  long  ride  every  day. 

Grandfather  called  me  into  his  study  yesterday,  and  you 
would  never  guess  the  reason.  He  said  he  thought  I  was 
old  enough  to  be  married.  Can  you  imagine  it?  And  the 
worst  is,  that  he  has  picked  out  my  husband  for  me.  I  will 
not  see  him.  He  told  me  to  think  it  over.  I  have,  and  the 
more  I  think  the  worse  I  hate  to  see  my  future  husband.  I 
wish  you  were  here  to  help  me.  You  must  write  to  me  real 
often. 

With  love, 

Jane. 

Thursday. 

Dearest : 

Will  these  troubles  never  cease?  Mr.  Grant,  for  that  is 
the  name  of  my  so  called  future  husband,  will  call  tomor¬ 
row  night.  I  simply  will  not  see  him.  During  the  past  week 
I  have  been  getting  acquainted  with  the  farm  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  come  quite  frequently  to  see  ‘  ‘  Mrs.  White ’s  grand¬ 
daughter  from  the  North”.  They  speak  of  me  as  if  I  were 
a  foreigner. 

I  have  met  several  young  people,  and  I  do  not  think  my 
visit  will  be  dull.  I  live  in  dread  of  tomorrow  night.  I’ll 
just  have  to  be  sick,  so  I  cannot  see  him. 

Your  letters  are  so  interesting.  I  wish  you  would  write 
more  of  them. 

Wish  me  luck, 

Jane. 

Saturday. 

Dear  Chum: 

Fate  has  certainly  been  kind  to  me.  Mr.  Grant  could 
not  come.  He  has  been  called  away  for  two  weeks.  I  can 
now  rest,  and  go  to  the  parties  and  dances,  to  which  I  have 
been  invited  without  fear  of  seeing  Mr.  Grant.  I’m  going 
to  a  dance  tonight,  and  I  must  go  and  see  if  my  dress  needs 
altering. 

Pardon  this  note,  dear,  but  I  just  had  to  let  you  know. 

Jane. 


Two  weeks  later 

Hospital. 

Dearest : 

Aren’t  you  surprised  to  see  where  I  am?  I  am  just  able 
to  sit  up  and  write.  I  have  suffered  so  much.  I  know  you 
are  wondering  why  I  am  here. 

Two  days  after  I  wrote  you  I  went  for  a  ride  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  My  horse  became  frightened  and  caused  me  to  fall. 
For  a  long  while  I  was  unconscious.  When  I  opened  my 
eyes,  a  young  man,  the  handsomest  I  have  ever  seen  was 
kneeling  beside  me.  He  had  wonderful  big  brown  eyes  and 
brown  hair.  He  lifted  me  gently  into  his  car  and  asked 
where  I  wanted  to  be  taken.  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  dream ;  I 
knew  where  I  was  and  could  hear  him  speak,  but  I  could 
not  answer.  He  brought  me  here  and  I  have  not  seen  him 
since.  I  have  a  broken  arm,  a  sprained  ankle,  and  my  back 
is  strained.  I  have  received  several  boxes  of  flowers  from 
the  young  man.  The  card  with  them  has  “John  Hall” 
written  in  a  beautiful  masculine  hand  on  it. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  note  in  the  flowers  asking  if  he 
might  be  permitted  to  come  to  see  me.  I  have  answered  it 
and  now,  I  am  waiting  for  him  to  call.  I  have  not  thought 
of  Mr.  Grant  since  I  came  here.  I  suppose  it  is  almost  time 
for  him  to  come  back.  I  hope  he  won ’t  come  to  see  me. 

The  nurse  has  just  come  to  tell  me  that  a  young  man 
wanted  to  see  me ;  so,  dear,  pardon  this  hasty  ending. 

Jane. 

Wednesday. 

Dearest : 

I  have  been  home  a  week  and  I  feel  so  much  better.  I 
had  a  long  letter  from  Jack  (Mr.  Hall)  this  morning.  He 
is  just  the  most  wonderful  man  I  have  ever  met.  At  times, 
I  almost  believe  I  love  him.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  week, 
but  a  long  letter  comes  each  day  to  take  his  place. 

You  are  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  hear  about  Mr.  Grant.  He 
must  have  quite  a  large  business  for  he  has  been  away  ever 
since  I  have  been  back  from  the  hospital.  I  asked  Jack  if 
he  knew  him  and  he  said  “Yes”,  but  he  did  not  like  him.  I 
know  I  shall  not.  I  have  not  mentioned  Jack  to  my  grand¬ 
parents,  for  they  would  not  let  me  see  him. 

The  days  are  growing  so  short,  night  comes  so  quickly. 
I  do  wish  you  were  here,  for  I  get  so  lonely.  I  cannot  ride 
horse  back,  or  even  in  an  automobile  yet.  The  letters  from 
home  cheer  me  up.  Please  write  more  often. 

With  love, 

Jane. 

Friday. 

Dearest : 

Again  I  am  upset  about  Mr.  Grant.  Why  is  my  pleasure 
so  marred  by  this  man,  wThom  I  do  not  wish  to  see?  He  is 


As  ever, 
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coming  Sunday  night  to  see  me.  Jack  is  also  coming  Sun¬ 
day.  How  can  I  sit,  for  perhaps  two  or  three  hours*  and 
talk  to  a  man  whom  I  despise,  and  know  that  another  man, 
whom  I  like,  is  nearby  and  I  cannot  see  him. 

Grandmother  is  so  anxious  that  I  look  nice  Sunday 
night.  I  do  not  care  how  I  look.  Perhaps  if  I  look  bad,  he 
will  not  like  me. 

Think  of  me  Sunday  night  and  sympathize  with  me. 

Love, 

Jane. 

Sunday  Evening. 

My  dearest  girl : 

I  am  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world  tonight.  I  wish  that 
you  were  here  to  share  my  joys.  After  dinner,  grandmother 
came  to  my  room  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Grant  was  in  the 
living  room  and  I  must  go  down.  At  first,  I  refused,  but 
something  told  me  to  go.  I  had  on  a  simple  dress  and  my 
hair  was  not  fixed  as  it  should  have  been. 

As  I  approached  the  room,  I  saw  that  it  was  dimly  light¬ 
ed,  a  cheerful  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth.  I  saw  a  man 
sitting  with  his  hack  toward  me.  As  I  entered,  I  gave  a 
slight  cough.  Immediately,  he  arose  and  came  forward. 
And  then  the  most  wonderful  was  performed.  The  detested 
Mr.  Grant,  whom  I  hated  to  see,  was  none  other  than  John 
Hall.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  for  I  was  sure  I  was  seeing  a  vis¬ 
ion.  He  smiled  and  took  my  hand  and  asked  if  I  could  for¬ 
give  him.  He  explained  that  he  had  heard  my  opinion  of 
him  and  determined  not  to  make  himself  known  until  I 
would  like  him.  We  sat  by  the  fire  for  hours  planning  for 
the  future.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  smiling  face  of 
grandfather  peeping  in.  And  now,  Frances,  you  will  not 
refuse  to  be  maid  of  honor,  in  the  wedding  of  John  Hall 
Grant  and  Jane  White  on  January  the  fourth,  will  you? 

Write  me  real  soon  and  congratulate  me. 

The  happiest  girl  in  the  world, 

Jane. 


JUST  AN  OLD  PAL  OF  MINE 

Lucile  Johnson 

When  I  do  watch  the  shades  of  falling  night 
Drawing  a  mask  o’er  all  the  cold  dark  eaith 
And  see  the  red  still  fire  glowing  so  bright, 

I  think  of  all  our  days  once  filled  with  mirth ; 
How  once  we  were  so  young,  so  brave,  so  gay, 
My  life,  my  joys,  my  hopes  were  all  for  you, 

But  now  since  you  have  gone  so  far  away 
My  skies  are  dark  and  grey  instead  of  blue ; 

Old  pal,  I  want  your  smile,  your  love  and  cheer 
It  always  seemed  of  me  you  were  a  pait, 

I  can’t  forget  your  presence  once  so  near. 

It  seems  to  walk  with  me  when  home  I  start, 
Some  future  day  we’ll  meet,  and  then  I  know 
You’ll  be  the  same  old  pal  of  long  ago. 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
VALENTINE? 

Marjorie  Harper 

Out  of  doors  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  clouds  were  falling.  But  inside  the  large  white 
stone  house  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  little  town, 
a  fire  was  cheerfully  burning  in  the  grate,  casting  flicker¬ 
ing  shadows  about  the  old  fashioned  drawing  room.  The 
marble  topped  mahogany  furniture  gave  an  aristocratic  air 
to  the  room.  In  front  of  the  fire  on  an  antique  davenport, 
a  slim  blue-eyed,  golden-haired  girl,  of  about  nineteen  years, 
lay  buried  among  the  pillows,  with  a  popular  novel  lying- 
neglected  in  her  lap. 

It  was  February  the  fourteenth,  St.  Valentine’s  birth¬ 
day.  She  had  hardly  realized  the  fact,  as  it  had  been  some 
years  since  the  slight  ringing  of  the  bell  had  made  her  run 
down  the  long  hall,  and  try  to  catch  some  one  who  was  per¬ 
haps  trying  to  leave  a  tiny  red  heart  for  her. 

As  she  sat  there  gazing  into  the  flames,  a  blood  red  heart 
appeared.  She  winked  her  eyes  several  times,  thinking  it 
only  imagination,  but  upon  opening  them  again  she  found 
that  the  heart  was  still  there,  a  deeper  red  than  before,  and 
as  she  gazed  it  split !  There  in  the  fire  was  the  broken  heart, 
but,  alas,  it  was  not  broken,  it  opened  and  inside  was  a  min¬ 
iature  man  and  woman,  covered  with  red  hearts.  Before  her 
in  the  flames,  stood  the  King  and  Queen  of  Valentine! 
They  were  moving,  bowing,  and  talking  incessantly.  In  a 
twinkle  a  tiny  sprite  seemed  to  have  leaped  from  every 
flame.  There  were  thousands  of  these  tiny  sprites  covered 
with  hearts,  dancing  and  leaping  among  the  flames,  and 
circling  themselves  around  the  king  and  queen.  The  herald 
arose  and  in  a  fairy  like  voice  said, 

“As  you  know,  we  are  gathered  together  tonight  to 
celebrate  the  fourteenth  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  anniversary  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Hearts !  ’  ’ 

As  this  phrase  dropped  from  his  lips,  every  figure  bent 
upon  his  knees  to  give  reverence  to  the  tiny  King  and 
Queen,  who  brought  so  much  love  and  sunshine  into  this 
sometimes  dreary  old  world.  Many  things  were  brought 
up  and  discussed,  the  King  and  Queen  giving  advice  and 
settling  every  problem.  Finally  the  little  King  arose  and 
spoke  in  a  voice  that  only  the  King  of  Valentines  possesses. 

“Each  year  seems  to  slip  faster,  my  loyal  subjects,  and 
as  we  live  through  each  of  them,  let  us  love  and  help  every¬ 
body.  There  is  nothing  better  than  love,  and  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  helping  one  another.  Let  us  not  forget  that  4  Hap¬ 
piness,  Cheerfulness,  Love  and  Contentment’  is  our  motto. 
Enter  ye  each  into  the  spirit  of  Valentine!” 

The  cookoo  clock  sounded,  rousing  the  sleeping  Margar¬ 
et.  She  looked  down  at  the  tiny  watch  on  her  wrist. 

“Why,  it  is  nine  o’clock;  I  must  have  been  asleep.  Yes, 
Daddy,  I  thought  you  were  not  coming.  I  have  waited 
for  you  so  long.”  And  she  ran  to  open  the  door  for  her 
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old  grey  haired  Daddy.  As  she  settled  herself  comfortably 
by  his  side  she  whispered : 

“Daddy,  do  you  believe  in  the  spirit  of  Valentine  ?” 

“Sometimes,  girlie;  but  why?” 

And  she  told  to  him  the  story  that  I  have  told  you. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  spirits  of  love  and  adventure  that 
flutter  on  the  wings  of  Time,  and  bring  Happiness,  Cheer¬ 
fulness,  Love  and  Contentment  to  others,  the  Spirit  of  Val¬ 
entine  ? 


RAGS 

Minnie  Woodard 

The  larger  part  of  the  American  people  in  this  age  is 
in  rags.  To  me  there  is  no  sadder  thought  than  this.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  are  not  able  to  buy  decent  clothes,  for  on 
the  contrary,  most  of  the  American  people  take  great  pride 
in  their  dress  and  are  usually  immaculate  in  their  attire. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject,  for  I  wished  to 
speak  on  rags.  While  visiting  one  of  my  friends  in  the  city, 
whose  parents  had  been  my  parents’  friends  for  many  years 
past,  I  was  greatly  surprised  by  the  following  incident. 
While  we  were  sitting  in  the  library  discussing  plans  for  a 
trip  to  the  mountains  this  summer,  Mrs.  H’s  daughter 
came  into  the  room.  After  I  had  been  introduced  to  the 
girl  and  was  admiring  her  quiet,  modest  behavior  and  con¬ 
templating  the  admirable  pursuits  that  she  must  be  inter¬ 
ested  in,  I  was  almost  stunned  when  the  elder  lady  in  a 
manner  of  exultation  cried  “Oh,  Evelyn,  give  Billie  some 
rags!”  With  a  delightful  look  of  pleasure,  she  had  flown 
to  the  piano  and  begun  to  pound  the  keys  with  a  series  of 
rapid  and  untimed  blows  before  I  could  recover  from  the 
shock  I  had  suffered  at  the  unexpected  turn  of  affairs. 
After  finishing  one  of  the  most  terribly  discordant  series  of 
sounds  that  I  have  ever  had  the  displeasure  of  hearing,  and 
before  the  sound  had  died  out  she  was  in  another  that  was 
entirely  different  from  the  former  but  equally  as  bad.  All 
this  time,  her  mother  was  telling  me,  with  her  vivacious  eyes 
full  of  pride  and  joy  for  her  daughter’s  performance,  how 
Evelyn  went  to  all  the  shows  to  learn  the  new  rags,  and  how 
she  could  not  endure  that  unharmonious  classical  music, 
which  in  her  opinion  was  not  music  at  all. 

Finally  when  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  endure  that  terrible 
conglomeration  of  sounds  for  another  minute  without  going 
into  quadruple  hysterics  she  wheeled  on  the  stool  with  a 
gleeful  “Oh,  aren’t  they  the  most  wonderful  pieces  you 
have  ever  heard?”  I  was  so  afraid  that  she  would  begin 
again  that  I  hastened  to  assure  her  it  was  most  wonderful, 
but  with  passionless  tones  and  a  look  of  relief  that  must 
have  persuaded  her  to  desist  from  a  further  performance 
at  that  time. 

0  rag !  How  appropriately  named.  It  not  only  perfect¬ 
ly  fits  the  definition,  it  does  more.  Besides  being  a  bit,  a 
scattered  fragment,  it  is  a  combination  of  the  most  harsh, 
irregular,  and  unharmonious  sounds.  This  abuse  of  the 
most  perfect  musical  instrument  and  the  creation  and  the 


desire  for  such  music  is  what  seems  so  sad  to  me.  Just 
think  what  great  works  of  art  might  be  worked  on  that  in¬ 
strument;  think  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  in  such  peo¬ 
ple.  After  becoming  an  admirer  of  such  entertainment, 
such  a  false  music,  and  for  this  vile  racket,  music  is  a  most 
obvious  misnomer,  it  is  absurd  to  even  pretend  to  like  real 
music. 

Although  I  do  not  like  this  rag-time  music,  I  am  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  real  music.  I  think  that  it  is  a  most  laud¬ 
able  accomplishment  to  be  able  to  play  classical  music  or 
the  old  songs  or  tunes  that  have  so  much  feeling  in  them. 
Classical  music  polishes  the  thoughts  of  men  and  awakens 
in  them  those  powers,  that,  in  their  subconscious  minds,  had 
never  been  realized.  Ragtime  music  is  to  classical  music  as 
the  jingling  nursery  rhymes  are  to  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 
Is  it  not  a  pity  to  waste  one ’s  time  listening  to  and  playing 
these  barbarous  rags  when  the  music  which  calls  forth  such 
high  ideals  could  be  played. 

I  have  said  that  some  real  lovers  of  music  detest  rag 
equally  as  much  as  I  do  and  that  there  are  some  who  do  not 
get  into  the  spirit  of  classical  music  enough  to  find  pleasure 
there.  For  them,  and  all  others,  there  is  a  kind  of  music 
that  is  fully  as  laudable,  and  perhaps  far  more  productive 
of  the  noble  thoughts  and  actions  of  men.  This  is  sacred 
music. 

I  have  never  felt  a  greater  calmness  and  quietness  than 
when  I  was  listening  to  the  Still  Small  Voice  in  the  soft, 
rolling  tones  of  an  organ;  when  an  infant,  I  was  rocked  to 
sleep  by  my  mother  singing  to  the  music  of  a  small  organ. 
In  my  childhood,  I  have  sat  in  church,  hushed,  except  for 
the  strains  of  some  hymn,  overpowered  by  a  feeling  of  rev¬ 
erence  and  awe.  This  feeling  has  not  passed  away,  now  that 
I  am  a  woman.  I  can  sit  for  hours  listening  to  classical 
music  well  played,  and  am  equally  content  to  sit  in  a  church 
and, 

‘  ‘  There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  choir  below 
In  service  high,  in  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  thru  mine  ear 
Dissolve  me  into  ectasies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes.” 


TWO  WEDNESDAYS 

Odelle  Peacock 

I  awake  to  the  sound  of  glad  voices, 

Eat  breakfast  amid  peals  of  joy, 
From  eight  to  eight-thirty  run  wildly 
To  stick  in  some  last  gift  of  toy. 

Then  classes  begin  at  eight-thirty, 

To  class  rooms  our  bodies  must  roam, 
But  they  might  as  well  be  in  Hoboken 
For  in  spirit  we’re  really  at  home. 
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Eleven  o’clock  finds  us  ready 

To  catch  the  first  train  homeward  bound, 

And  our  cup  of  joy  is  o’erflowing, 

Every  brow  with  contentment  is  crowned. 

A  wild  rush  out  into  the  lobby, 

A  mad  shout  from  cellar  to  dome, 

“Merry  Christmas!  Goodbye,  we  are  leaving.” 
’Tis  Wednesday,  the  day  we  go  home 

The  same  scene,  the  same  girls  together ; 

But  oh  how  subdued,  blue,  and  sad ! 

For  our  life  has  lost  all  its  sweetness 
And  left  but  the  bitter  and  bad. 

Six  months  of  deep  gloom  lie  before  us, 

Two  weeks  of  pure  bliss  lie  behind, 
Resolutions  but  made  are  forgotten, 

To  all  save  exams  we  are  blind. 

How  can  time  and  bare  facts  be  so  cruel 
And  fate  paint  the  future  so  black  ? 

Mere  words  can’t  express  dire  despairing, 

It  is  Wednesday,  the  day  we  come  back. 


A  SKETCH 

Adelyn  Harris 

On  June  1,  1917,  the  boy  of  this  sketch,  for  in  spite  of 
his  twenty-one  years  he  was  considered  a  boy,  was  attend¬ 
ing  a  ball  in  one  of  the  hotels  of  that  resort  city  of  the 
South.  As  it  was  the  opening  ball  of  the  season,  the  ball 
room  was  decorated  beautifully  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
The  men  were  in  full  dress,  and  the  women  vied  with 
each  other  in  a  display  of  beautiful  costumes  and  jewels. 

It  was  about  nine-thirty  o’clock  when  he  and  his  part¬ 
ner  arrived  for  the  first  dance.  He  danced,  exhilarated 
with  youth  and  the  joy  of  living.  His  partner  was  known 
to  the  younger  set  as  a  “good  sport”  ;  so  he  was  anticipating 
an  enjoyable  evening. 

After  the  first  dance  they  got  some  punch.  There  may 
be  prohibition  but  there  is  also  “mountain  dew.  Those 
who  tasted  the  punch  that  night  were  aware  of  the  fact. 


The  ball  became  gayer,  and  this  spoiled  boy,  who  had 
sufficient  spending  money  to  enable  him  to  keep  busy  en¬ 
joying  life,  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  At  two  o’clock  the 
ball  ended.  With  his  car  filled  with  his  merry  companions 
he  rode  until  three  o  ’clock,  and  then  went  home. 

As  he  went  down  town  that  morning  he  saw  his  best 
friend,  Dick,  enlisting  at  the  local  recruiting  office.  He 
stopped  and  before  he  went  on,  he  had  enlisted  too. 

He  went  to  France  and  after  a  few  months  he  reached 
the  trenches.  He  lived  side  by  side  with  Dick.  His  ex¬ 
periences  in  France  were  those  of  many  another  American 
boy.  He  saw  Dick  go  down  in  the  night  attack,  and  he  was 
spurred  to  seek  his  revenge.  He  came  home  with  a  Croix 
de  Guerre. 

On  June  1,  1920,  the  man  of  this  sketch — for,  though 
only  twenty-four  years  old,  he  was  a  man  in  thought,  deed, 
and  experience — had  come  to  a  ball  in  one  of  the  resort  ho¬ 
tels.  It  was  the  opening  ball  of  the  season,  and  in  honor  of 
the  new  peace  it  was  the  “Victory  Ball”.  It  was  a  ball 
such  as  the  hotel  was  noted  for.  Three  years  ago  he  was 
one  of  the  gay  dancers;  now  he  was  disgusted  with  it.  He 
thought  of  Dick  and  others  he  had  known,  who  had  died. 
He  found  himself  repeating  with  Alfred  Noyes : 

“What  did  you  think 

We  should  find,”  said  a  shade, 

“When  the  last  shot  echoed 
And  peace  was  made  ?  ’  ’ 

“Christ”,  laughed  the  fleshless 
Jaws  of  a  friend; 

“I  thought  they’d  be  praying 
For  worlds  to  mend.  ’  ’ 

Victory !  Victory ! 

On  with  the  dance ! 

Back  to  the  jungle 

The  new  beasts  prance ! 

God,  how  the  dead  men 
Grin  by  the  wall, 

Watching  the  fun 
Of  the  Victory  ball. 
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College  Activities 


INTERNATIONAL  CLUB 

Early  in  the  year  our  International  Club  composed  of 
twenty-five  members  was  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Elsa  Weber,  of  the  History  Department.  A 
definite  time  was  set  for  its  meetings,  that  time  being  every 
Thursday  afternoon,  at  five  o’clock.  The  purpose  of  this 
organization  is  to  promote  among  the  students  a  greater 
interest  in  world  problems.  Much  has  been  achieved 
through  student  speeches,  debates,  lectures,  and  from  dis¬ 
cussions.  Although  the  club  is  still  in  its  infancy,  many 
outsiders  are  watching  its  growth  with  interest,  feeling  that 
it  will  eventually  become  a  controlling  factor  in  our  acad¬ 
emic  life,  teaching  us  the  great  significance  of  internation¬ 
alism  rather  than  nationalism. 


SENIOR-SOPHOMORE  WIENER  ROAST 

The  Seniors  delightfully  entertained  the  Sophomores 
Tuesday,  November  8th.  Promptly  at  four-thirty  a  street 
car  carried  the  members  of  the  two  classes  through  town 
and  out  to  Irving  Park.  Peanuts  were  enjoyed  during  the 
ride.  After  this,  they  went  to  Lindley  Park  where  a  wien¬ 
er  roast  was  enjoyed  by  all.  After  an  interesting  im¬ 
promptu  programme,  the  street  car  carried  the  crowd  of 
girls  back  to  school. 


MISS  SEILER’S  RECITAL 

On  the  evening  of  December  15th,  Miss  Pearl  Seiler  pre¬ 
sented  a  programme  of  beautiful  compositions  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  and  her  graciousness  along  with  her 
skill  served  to  hold  the  complete  attention  of  her  audience 
throughout  the  concert. 


DRAMATIC  PLAYS 

The  first  of  a  series  of  one-act  plays  was  presented  Fri¬ 
day  night,  December  16th,  in  the  college  auditorium,  by 
it' embers  of  the  Dramatic  Club.  The  plays  given  were, 
“Snowed  up  with  the  Duchess'’  and  “A  Picked  Up  Din¬ 
ner”.  Both  plays  were  well  acted  and  were  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  by  all. 


JUNIOR  STUNT 

On  December  17,  1921,  the  Junior  Class  presented  their 
stunt.  It  was  composed  of  four  scenes  satirizing  the  privi¬ 
leges  recently  granted  then  by  the  faculty.  The  scenes 
were  very  original  and  the  girls  carried  out  their  parts  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well. 


SENIOR  STUNT 

On  the  night  of  December  8,  1921,  the  Seniors  gave  their 
annual  stunt.  They  carried  out  the  idea  of  the  1922  Echo 
having  a  scene  from  each  book  in  the  Annual.  The  first 
scene  represented  the  faculty.  It  wTas  a  faculty  meeting  at 
which  a  petition  in  the  form  of  a  request  for  more  privi¬ 
leges  from  the  Senior  class  was  discussed.  The  next  scene 
was  a  representation  of  College  Day  in  which  all  four  of 
the  College  classes  took  part.  After  “Classes”  came  “Or¬ 
ganizations”  in  which  scene  was  a  representation  of  each 
organization  in  school — The  Student’s  Association  by  a 
Council  meeting,  the  two  societies  by  a  joint  tribunal  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  by  a  recognition  service,  and  the  Dra¬ 
matic  Club  by  a  dialogue  between  Ruth  Smithwick  and 
Margaret  Johnson.  The  athletic  scene  consisted  in  a  series 
of  tableaux  representing  tennis,  basket  ball,  and  track.  The 
“Statistic”  and  “Season”  scenes  were  very  spectacular 
and  beautiful,  the  costumes  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scenes.  Misses  Evelyn  Burton  and  Helen  Blackwell,  as 
black  faced  comedians,  carried  out  the  idea  of  “Humor”  in 
the  Annual.  The  last  scene  was  the  advertisements  in 
which  Miss  Blanche  Ingram,  business  manager  of  the  Echo, 
in  a  newspaper  dress  was  the  principal  figure. 

The  stunt  was  attractive  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
showed  remarkable  originality  and  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  Senior  Class. 


FIELD  DAY 

Field  Day  on  November  19th,  1921,  proved  to  be  one  of 
much  excitement.  The  opening  event  of  the  day  was  the 
basket  ball  game  between  the  juniors  and  sophomores.  The 
line  up  for  the  juniors  was  as  follows:  Inez  Sander:?  and 
Aileen  Lowrance,  forwards;  Katherine  Pickett  and  Dixie 
Curtis,  guards;  Orpah  Steed  and  Geraldine  Smith,  centers. 
Sophomore  line  up  was  as  follows :  Annie  Mariah  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Eula  May  Edgerton,  forwards;  Eugenia  Blanch¬ 
ard  and  Marion  Dunn,  guards;  Eunice  Perry  and  Gladys 
Harrell,  centers. 

The  teams  were  well  matched  and  good  playing  was  done 
on  both  sides.  The  final  score  of  this  hard  fought  game 
was  42-38  in  favor  of  the  juniors. 

In  tennis  doubles  the  Seniors  were  represented  by  Helen 
Blackwell  and  Odelle  Peacock,  while  Helen  Hurley  and 
Margaret  Boylan  represented  the  juniors.  The  seniors 
were  victorious  in  the  double  sets.  In  singles  Helen  Black- 
well,  for  the  seniors,  defeated  Helen  Hurley,  for  the  jun¬ 
iors. 

The  track  events  were  unusually  interesting  this  field 
day.  The  first  place  in  vaulting  was  won  by  Bonte  Loftin, 
Junior;  second  place  by  Fannie  Sutten,  Senior;  third 
place  by  Gladys  Harrell,  Sophomore.  The  first  and  second 
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places  in  shot  put  went  to  Eunice  Perry,  Sophomore,  her 
throwing  22  feet  2  1-2  inches,  and  to  Aileen  Lowrance, 
Junior,  her  throwing  21  feet  1  1-2  inches. 

Agnes  Edwards,  Sophomore,  with  a  jump  of  14  feet  6 
3-4  inches  won  first  place  in  running  broad  jump.  Bonte 
Loftin,  junior,  won  second  place  jumping  14  feet  2  5-8 
inches.  The  third  place  went  to  Gladys  Harrell,  Sopho¬ 
more,  whose  jump  was  12  feet  7  inches. 

Walking  for  speed,  a  very  amusing  stunt,  was  won  by 
Mary  Brock  for  the  Sophomores  and  Cara  Wrenn  won  sec¬ 
ond  place  for  the  Seniors. 

The  result  for  walking  for  grace  and  ease  were :  Louise 
Sykes,  Senior,  first  place;  Cara  Wrenn,  Senior,  second 
place. 

Running  for  grace  and  ease  went  to  the  Seniors,  Cara 
Wrenn  taking  first  place  and  Susie  Myers,  Junior,  second. 

The  winner  of  high  jump  was  Bonte  Loftin,  Junior,  who 
jumped  3  feet  11  1-2  inches  and  the  second  place  went  to 


Lurline  Thomas,  Freshman,  who  jumped  3  feet  10  1-2  ;nch- 
es.  Gladys  Harrell,  Sophomore,  with  a  jump  of  3  feet  7 
1-2  inches  took  third  place. 

The  seventy-five  yard  dash  was  won  by  the  Freshmen, 
first  place  went  to  Elva  Faison,  who  made  the  distance  in 
9  2-5  seconds.  Second  place  was  won  by  Aileen  Lowrance, 
Junior,  who  ran  the  race  in  9  4-5  seconds.  Mary  Brock. 
Sophomore,  won  third  place  making  the  distance  in  9  93-100 
seconds. 

The  first  place  in  hop,  skip  and  jump  went  to  Gladys 
Harrell,  Sophomore,  who  made  a  distance  of  20  feet  and 
11  inches.  Tim  second  place  was  won  by  Loftin,  Junior, 
whose  distance  was  10  feet  10  1-3  inches. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  day  was  the  relay.  The  Jun¬ 
iors  won  first  place,  the  Sophomores  second  and  the  Sen¬ 
iors  third. 

The  final  score  was  Seniors  34,  Juniors  44,  Sophomores 
28  and  Freshmen  8. 


Humor 


Kathryn  Holmes  (on  returning  from  Catholic  Church)  : 
You  should  have  seen  the  funny  man  with  the  skull  cap  on. 
Susie  Hooper:  Was  he  the  Pope? 


Elizabeth:  Who  was  your  mother  before  she  married? 
■v  Mary :  She  was  an  Allen,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can ’t 
think  who  father  was. 


LETTERS  WE  WRITE  HOME  THESE  HAYS 

Dear  Father:  When  you  get  my  card 
You’ll  realize  that  I’ve  studied  hard, 

At  least  I  think  I  can  state 
That  I  have  learned  to  concentrate. 

Now,  A  means  awful — Aren’t  you  glad 
That  not  a  single  A  I ’ve  had  ? 

And  B  means  bad,  I  hope  you  see 
That  no  such  shame  has  come  to  me. 

C  is  careless,  I  will  admit 
I ’m  glad  no  C  appeared  on  me. 

But  D — Delightful !  Isn ’t  it  fine 
That  all  those  splendid  D’s  are  mine? 

And  E  means  excellent.  If  you  knew 
How  hard  those  came  I’m  sure  that  you 
Would  send  a  check  and  that’s  the  truth. 

Adoringly,  your  daughter,  Ruth. 

Miss  Ward,  (sniffing)  They  are  cooking  steak  in  the 
Christian  Science  kitchen,  today. 

Registrar :  What  race  are  you  ? 

Annie  May :  Mongolian. 


Where  do  all  the  pins  go  ?  That  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,  because  they  are  always  headed  in  one  direction 
and  pointed  in  another. 


Miss  Beach:  When  did  Milton  write  “Paradise  Lost”? 
Annie  Horton :  When  he  got  married,  and  when  his 
wife  died  he  wrote  “Paradise  Regained”. 


Miss  Tucker:  Why  was  Bach  important? 

Ruth  Balsam:  He  was  the  father  of  twenty  children, 
and  thus  he  had  descendants. 


Lucile  Johnson  (on  English,  in  answer  to  difference  be¬ 
tween  prose  and  poetry)  :  “Prose  makes  sense  and  poetry 
does  not.  Poetry  is  written  in  words  not  found  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary.” 


Lurline  Thomas:  The  Magna  Charta  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 


Mr.  Curtis:  Miss  May,  how  did  Christ  send  out  his 
disciples  ? 

Helen  May :  In  pairs  of  two. 


Miss  Lucile  Sherrod  states  that  John  Bull  was  the  Eng¬ 
lish  representative  to  the  Disarmament  Conference. 


Miss  Weber :  Miss  Levi,  what  was  a  papal  bull  ? 

B.  Levi :  An  order  issued  by  the  king  affecting  the  civil 

clergy. 
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English  III  Teacher:  What  was  Shakespeare’s  attitude 
toward  women  ? 

M.  D.  Gay :  He  didn’t  have  much  use  for  them. 


Aileen :  What  is  hash  on  toast  ? 
Bess :  Kitty  on  the  door  mat. 


A.  Harris:  You  know  colds  settle  in  the  weakest  part 
of  your  body. 

R.  Iladley  :  Is  that  so  ? 

A.  Harris  (some  time  having  passed)  :  My  colds  always 
settle  in  my  head. 


Katherine  Walker,  looking  out  the  window:  Oh,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  it  looks  just  like  it  did  the  night  Christ  was  born. 


The  difference  between  the  theatre  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age  and  that  of  to-day,  according  to  Sarah  White,  is  that 
the  stage  turned  around  then  and  it  stands  still  now. 


A.  Horton  :  If  you  weigh  150  pounds  are  you  freight  ? 
S.  Hendley:  You  can  get  to  second  floor  on  150  but  it 
takes  175  to  make  third. 
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Dine  at  the  Guilford 
Soda  Shop 


Sandwiches 

Coffee 

Fancy  Drinks 


Salads 

Tea 

Home-Made  Candy 


Try  a  Box  of 


Mother  Goose 

Home-Made  Candy 

the  most  delightful  candy  on  the 
market 


Guilford  Soda  Shop 

Guilford  Hotel  Building 


l\/[  ILWARD  Q 

1 V I  of  NEW  YORK  kJ 

215  West  Fourth  Street 
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SPECIALIST  IN  FEMININE  APPAREL 

OFFERING  HIGHLY  EXCLUSIVE  AP¬ 
PAREL  TO  WOMEN  AND  MISSES  FOR 
MORNING  AND  EVENING  WEAR,  AT 
SURPRISINGLY  MODERATE  PRICES. 

Gowns  Frocks  Wraps 

Millinery  Dresses  Coats 

Blouses  Furs  Fur  Coats 


EVERYTHING  FOR  STREET  AND  SPORT  WEAR! 


^OEPARTMEMT  STORE  GREChsboho  m.ct.  . 


MOST  IMPORTANT  STORE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  CATERING  TO  COLLEGE 

GIRLS.  SHOWING  ALWAYS 

Newest  Styles  in  Ready-to-Wear,  Millinery 

and  Shoes 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
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rown-Belk  Co. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

College  Girls’  Headquarters 

Everything  in 

READYTOWEAR 
AND  FIXINGS 


I 


Wiley’s  Candies 


Stationery 
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Concord 


“It’s  never  best  elsewhere,  because 
it’s  always  best  here 

Run  right  to 

'line’s  Pharmacy 


<< 


Right  in  the  heart  of 
everything” 


DOROTHY  DODD 
SHOES 


i 
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Soda 


Perfume 


Greensboro 
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“Where  Quality  Meets” 


The  Bijou 

Home  of  Paramount 
Pictures 


1 1 


The  Pick  of  the  Pictures” 


!  ! 
i  i 


The  Imperial 

Playing  the  best  obtainable 
in  motion  pictures 


Showing  only  the 

FIRST  RUN 
PHOTOPLAYS 

with  all  the  popular  stars 


THE  BIJOU  CONCERT  ORCHESTRA 

of  Solo  Musicians  and  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Pipe  Organ  are  Every 
Day  Features 


PHOTOPLAYS 

presented  with  Scenic  and  Electrical 
Effects  for  each  production 


$10,000.00  PHOTOPLAY  PIPE  ORGAN 
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The  Photoplay  House  DeLuxe 
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Two  North  Carolina  Aristocrats 


The  0.  Henry  Hotel 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  Sheraton  Hotel 

HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 


ATMOSPHERE 


SERVICE 


CUISINE 


THE  WILLIAM  FOOR  HOTELS 

Lessees 

WILLIAM  FOOR,  President 
W.  H.  LOWRY,  Manager 
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!  PATRONIZE  THOSE  WHO  PATRONIZE  US 


Ellis-Stone  Co. 

Guilford  Soda  Shop 
O.  Henry  Hotel 
Milward’s 
Meyer’s 

Victory  Theatre 
Bijou  Theatre 
Dobson-Sills 
Odell’s 

American  Commission  Co. 
Flynt  Studio 
R.  H.  Milton  Electric  Co. 
Elm  St.  Pharmacy 


Dick’s  Laundry 
Walton’s  Shoe  Shop 
Williams  &  Tankersley 
Huntley-Stockton-Hill  Co. 
W.  H.  Fisher  Co. 

Miss  Selma  Lamb  Co. 
Mrs.  Pattie  McNairy 
Brown-Belk  Co. 

Cline’s  Pharmacy 
Jos.  J.  Stone  &  Co. 

Hine’s 

Greensboro  Drug  Co. 

J.  C.  Lewis 


J.  M.  Hendrix  &  Co. 
Carolina  Engraving  Co. 
Advocate  Printing  House 
O.  P.  McArthur  &  Co. 
Broadway  Cafe 
B.  B.  Tatum 
W.  F.  Hayworth 
Frazier  Piano  Co. 

L.  G.  Lohr  Co. 

Quality  Shop 
Hotel  Clegg 
Irvin  Shoe  Store 
Cabaniss,  Inc. 
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“Always  welcome  at  the  HOUSE  OF  FRAZIER” 

I 

7 

W.  F.  HAYWORTH 

1 

I 

FRAZIER  PIANO  CO. 

| 

1 

I 

Oldest  and  largest  Piano  House 

i 

JEWELER 

j 

i 

i 

4.  ..  . 

113  W.  Market  Street 

i 

1 
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SCHOMACKER  (THE  WHITE  HOUSE  PIANO) 

! 

The  Little  Store  Around  the  Corner 

I 
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105  W.  Market  St. 
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HOTEL  CLEGG 

t 
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Greensboro,  N.  C. 

I 
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Opposite  Passenger  Station 

I 

i 

I 

i 
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Dining  Room  and  Cafe  in  Connection. 

I 
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Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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B.  B.  TATUM  TRANSFER 

Baggage  Handled  Promptly 
’Phone  28  or  301 


— + 

• — + 


WE  MAKE  PHOTOGRAPHS 
THAT  PLEASE 


AND  PICTURE  FRAMES 
THAT  MAKE  YOUR  PIC¬ 
TURE  FRAMES  LOOK 
BETTER. 


THE  FLYNT  STUDIO 


12  1-2  W.  Third  St. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

i 
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214  N.  Elm  St. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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’Phone  2717  or  2718 

S.  G.  LOHR  CO. 

THE  BEST  GRADE  OF  FANCY  FRUITS, 
CAKES,  NUTS,  MEATS,  AND  PICKLES, 
ETC.,  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
POSSIBLE 

Prompt  service  and  perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed 
902  Spring  Garden  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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QUALITY  SHOP 

Fred  Livermore  W.  F.  Fraser,  Mgr. 

222  South  Elm  Street 


— ■+ 
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Charming  display  of  the  season’s  new  style  always  j 

to  be  seen  here 


10  per  cent,  discount  to  College  students 
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IRVIN  SHOE  CO. 

College  Girls’  Shoes  a  Specialty 

Ladies’  Hosiery  Fine  Shoe  Repairing 

114  West  Market  Street 
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CABANISS,  INC. 

WOMEN’S  APPAREL  EXCLUSIVELY 
203  South  Elm  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Specializing  in  Suits,  Dresses,  Coats,  Skirts,  Petticoats, 
and  Bloomers,  and  Furs. 
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206  N.  Elm  St. 


MRS.  PATTIE  McNAIRY 

Opposite  City  Hall 
MILLINERY 

10  Per  Cent  Discount  to  College  Girls 


i  ! 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Mail  orders  given  prompt  attention.  Work  Guaranteed 

WALTON’S  SHOE  SHOP 

T.  W.  Walton,  Mgr. 

Expert  Shoe  Repairing  Best  Leather  Used 

Ladies'  work  a  specialty. 

110  W.  Market  St.  Phone  306  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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MISS  SELMA  LAMB  &  CO. 

MILLINERY  AND  COSTUMES 
108  North  Elm  Street  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


WILLIAMS  &  TANKERSLEY 

SURGEON  AND  GYNECOLOGY 
Office  Dixie  Building 
Office  Hours:  2  to  5  p.  m.  Phone,  1136,  Residence  448 
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HUNTLEY  STOCKTON-HILL  CO.  I 


W.  H.  FISHER  COMPANY 

Printing  and  Engraving 

Wedding  Invitations,  Announcements,  Visiting 
Cards,  Etc.,  printed  or  engraved 


FURNITURE,  CARPETS  AND  1  ! 

HOUSE  FURNISHINGS 

110,  112,  114,  116  North  Elm  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  I  I  Greensboro, 

I 


'Phone  334 


North  Carolina 


CHARTERED  1838.  CONFERS  THE  DEGREES  OF  A.  B.  AND  B.  S.  IN  THE  LITERARY  DEI  ART- 

MENTS  AND  B.  M.  IN  THE  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 


GREENSBORO  COLLEGE  fORWO 


IN  addition  to  our  regular  elassicle  course,  special 
attention  is  called  to  the  departments  of  Home 
Economics,  Expression,  Art,  Education,  Sunday 
School  Teacher  Training,  Piano,  Pedagogy,  and  to 
our  complete  School  of  Music  which  has  steadily 
grown  into  one  of  the  highest  excellence  in  our 
country.  / 

Spring  Term  opens  January  23,  1922. 

For  further  information  apply 


REV.  S.  B.  TURRENTINE,  President 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


CAROLINA 


THE  A-GRADE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  TWO  METHODIST  CONFERENCES  OF  NORTH 


